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DE FELLENBERG, A SWISS EDUCATOR. 


OME months since, 

Monthly, Kobert Dale Owen had an in- 
teresting article on De Fellenberg and his 
college or school at Hofwyl. Mr. Owen 
was a student of the great Swiss teacher’s for 
three years, from the age of sixteen to nine- 
teen, and the value of what he says is greatly 
enhanced by being made up from personal 
recollections. Our intention is not to re- 
produce the whole article, but simply to 
gather from it a lesson in the art of teaching. 
The school at Hofwyl under De Fellenberg 
attained a wonderful success and a world- 
wide reputation ; if we can catch a glimpse 
of its life or get some insight as to its meth- 
ods, we shall make a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the profession. Guided 
by the personal experience of Mr. Owen, 
we shall make the attempt. 

Young Owen, accompanied by his broth- 
er, arrived at the college in vacation. He 
was at first placed in charge of a Prussian 
some two or three years older than himself 
by the name of Bressler. The first mora/ 
lesson he received was from Bressler as fol- 
lows: ‘* Walking with him some miles into 
the country, a large and fierce dog from a 
neighboring farm-house suddenly rushed 
open-mouthed at us. William and I shrank 
back, and might have runaway. But Bress- 
ler stopping us with a word, struck the ani- 
mal so sharply with a stout cane that he fled, 
yelling. Then he turned to us. ‘ Look here,’ 
said he, ‘this willnever do. Remember, if 
you ever show the white feather here, you’re 


in the AZs/antic | done for withus. I give you fair warning. 





Such a lesson could not be forgotten and 
was not. It will serve as an example of 
the methods of moral training practised at 
Hofwyl. 

De Fellenberg governed his college, or 
rather it seems to have been self-governed, 
on democratic principles. As this mode of 
governing a school will be new to most of 
our readers, we will quote Mr. Owen’s de- 
scription of it at length. 

‘I found,’’ he says, ‘‘ the students living 
under a verfassung (constitution) which had 
been drafted by a select committee of their 
number, five or six years before, adopted by 
an almost unanimous vote of the whole body, 
and approved by M. De Fellenberg’s sig- 
nature. This constitution and the by-laws 
supplemental to it, (drawn up by the same 
committee) were subject to amendments, 
Fellenberg retaining a veto; but during the 
three years I remained at college, scarcely 
any amendments were made. 

‘* This embraced the entire police of the 
institution. Neither the founder and presi- 
dent nor the faculty issued any rules or reg- 
ulations. Our professors had no authority 
whatever except within their class-rooms. 
Our laws, whether defining official duties, 
or relating to household affairs, hours of re- 
tiring and the like, or for the maintenance 
of morality, good order, cleanliness, and 
health, were stringent, but they were all 
strictly self-imposed. A breach of the laws 
was an offence against the Verein (Union) ; 
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and as to all such we ourselves had sole juris- 
diction. I cannot doubt that Fellenberg 
kept unobtrusive watch over our doings ; 
but while I remained at Hofwyl he never 
openly interfered with our legislation or our 
domestic proceedings by veto or otherwise. 

‘*And while punishment by the college 
authorities held no place as a restraining 
motive among us, neither was there any out- 
side stimulus of reward, or even of class 
rank, admitted. Emulation was limited 
among us to that which naturally arises 
among young men prosecuting the same 
studies. It was never artificially excited. 
There were no prizes or college honors, no 
‘double firsts’ to be won; there was no 
acknowledged position, marked by num- 
bers, giving precedence and conferring name 
and fame; there was not even the excite- 
ment of public examinations; we had no 
commencement exercises that might have 
assembled the magnates of Switzerland to 
criticise or to applaud. 

‘¢ A dangerous experiment it would usu- 
ally be pronounced; the more dangerous 
because of the heterogeneous materials that 
had come together at Hofwyl from half the 
nations of the world—Swiss, Germans, Rus- 
sians, Prussians, French, Dutch, Italians, 
Greeks, English, and I know not of what 
other nationalities—some having been nursed 
and petted in luxury, others sent thither, 
probably, because their parents could not 
manage them at home. The difficulties were 
the greater on account of the comparatively 
late age at which students were received, 
many of them just from schools where teach- 
ers were considered natural enemies, where 
severity was the rule, and artificial reward 
the trusted stimulant to exertion. Yet Iam 
witness to the fact that this hazarded experi- 
ment was an eminent success. It was a tri- 
umph in self-government. The nobler ele- 
ments of our nature had been appealed to, 
and the response was prompt and ardent.’’ 

He says further: ‘‘ Of course I had hard- 
ships. I was jostled and bandied about and 
shaken into place, roughly enough some- 
times. But there was no bitterness or ill- 
will mixed in; that hard novitiate was 
wholesome, not degrading, and after some 
months it gradually ceased. ‘There were no 
coarse incentives, no mean submissions, no 
selfish jealousies. ‘There was pride, but it 
grew chiefly out of a sense that we were 
equal members of an independent, self-gov- 
erning community, calling no man master 
or lord ; Fellenberg, our president, preferred 
to be called, and was usually called, Pflege- 








vater (foster-father). We were proud that 
our republic had no laws but those we our- 
selves had made. It had its Council of Leg- 
islation, its court of judges, its civil and mil- 
itary officers, and its public treasury. It 
had its annual elections by ballot, at which 
each student had a vote; its privileges and 
honors equally accessible to all; its labors 
and duties shared by all. In its Council of 
Legislation laws were repealed and changed ; 
yet our system was stable, few and not radi- 
cal changes being proposed. And never, I 
think, were laws framed or nullified with a 
more single eye to the public good, or more 
strictly obeyed by those who framed them. 
Nor was this an unwilling obedience: noth- 
ing resembling that eye-service which springs 
from fear or force. It was given ungrudg- 
ingly, cheerfully, honestly. It became a 
point of honor to conform in spirit as in 
letter to laws that were our own.”’ 

Making every allowance for the uncon- 
scious exaggeration which may have entered 
into this fine picture of school life, the dis- 
cerning eye can easily detect the hand of 
the master. It was DeFellenberg, and not 
the students, who originated the constitution 
under which the school was governed ; it was 
DeFellenberg who brought about. the needed 
changes and amendment in the laws; it was 
DeFellenberg who used the governmental 
machinery described and the students them- 
selves to accomplish the end hehad in view, 
of making those committed to his care good 
men and useful citizens; it was DeFellen- 
berg, consummate artist as he was, whose 
hand, though unseen, guided the whole es- 
tablishment, and whose spirit constantly 
brooding over it, gave it its life and strength, 
its head and heart. 

All great teachers use the oldest and best 
students as a part of the governing power. 
**The article in our Verfassung, relative to 
normal government,’’ says Mr. Owen, ‘‘pro- 
vided for the division of the students into 
six circles (Xvretse); and for the government 
of these each circle elected a councillor 
(Kretsrath). These were held to be our 
most important officers, their jurisdiction 
extending to the social life and moral de- 
portment of each member of the Kreis. 
This, one might imagine, would degenerate 
into an inquisitorial or intermeddling sur- 
veillance, but in practice it never did. Each 
Kreis was a band. of friends, and its chief 
was the friend most valued and loved among 
them. It had its weekly meetings; and 
during the fine summer weather, these were 
usually held in a grove near by. In all my 
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experience I remember no pleasanter gather- 
ings than these.’’ 

At Hofwyl no difference of rank was re- 
garded, and no titles of any kind were used. 
All religions and those of no religion were 
treated with equal toleration. All that is 
manly and virtuous in character was con- 
sidered, but mere names went ‘for nothing. 
The students of different nationalities even 
learned to forget their prejudices in becom- 
ing members of this broader brotherhood. 

Of the methods of instruction pursued at 
Hofwyl, Mr. Owen says little, and we shall 
not in this article give the information on 
the subject obtained from other sources. 
Respecting their gymnastic exercises he says: 
‘*We spent an hour a day, just before din- 
ner, in the gymnasium. And this experi- 
ence causes me to regard these exercises, 
judiciously conducted, as essential to a com- 
plete system of education. They induce a 
vigor, an address, a hardihood, a presence 
of mind in danger, difficult of attainment 
without them. While they fortify the gen- 
eral health, they strengthen the nerves; and 
their mental and moral influence is great.’’ 

We can well understand Mr. Owen’s en- 
thusiasm in describing the excursions of the 
students during holiday seasons, under the 
guidance of Herr Lippe, a favorite teacher. 
These sometimes extended to long distances 
and occupied weeks. Nothing could be 
more profitable, even in an intellectual point 
of view, and these journeys seem to have 
formed a part of the wise plans of DeFel- 
lenberg. 


EMBRYO MEN. 


BY ANNIE M. BARNWELL. 


EVERAL excellent articles have ap- 
peared lately in the pages of Home and 
School, on the rights and privileges of maid- 
ens, who have passed the Rubicon of their 
first teen, but who have not yet reached the 


dignity of womanhood. ‘There has been 
much said too about their education, and 
many pretty compliments have been paid to 
their sweet, fresh youth. They have been 
earnestly told of the influence for good or 
evil which they will surely exert in the fu- 
ture, and carefully advised how to prepare 
themselves for the high and noble sphere 
which they may fill, if they are minded to 
do so. 

Meanwhile their brothers, of the same age, 
have been almost entirely neglected. Now 
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and then the question of ‘‘Solomon’s rod vs. 
moral suasion’’ has been agitated, and the co- 
education of the sexes is quite a hackneyed 
subject; but of boys, as boys, there has been 
little said. Perhaps my readers will exclaim, 
**So much the better!’’ and marvel why I 
should take for my theme what the majority 
consider such uninteresting creatures as half- 
grown boys. But I have always felt a great 
deal of liking, respect and cordial sympathy, 
for that class of society to which has been 
given the name of ‘‘ hobble-de-hoys.’’ 

It is an often-quoted saying that boys 
should be buried at ten and dug up at sev- 
enteen ; and as this course of treatment is 
not exactly practicable, society both at home 
and abroad snubs and derides and husties 
them through the years which lie between 
pettable childhood and independent man- 
hood, What poet has ever described them 


as 
Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 


or assigned them a place in any ‘‘rose-bud 
garden of boys’’? What writer has ever said 


-of them, ‘‘ We know how full the world is of 


briers against which it is not in our power 
effectually to shield them; let us give them 
at least love and hope and sympathy; let us 
give them, if possible, anything rather than 
harsh censure, that they may carry with them 
through life the cordial memory of a joyous 
dawn’’? Write poetry on boys! Why, the 
very idea would be scouted as ridiculous. 
Mr. Harney calls girls ‘‘ pots of mignonette’’ 
and ‘‘sunny apricots’’ and ‘‘half-blown rose 
buds,’’ ‘* modest wee daisies,’’ while a thous- 
and similar pet names have been lavished 
upon them; but who thinks of calling boys 
‘*brave young lions,’’ ‘‘erect, proud young 
oaks,’’ or, indeed, by any flattering term 
whatever? They are rude boys, rough boys, 
noisy boys, horrid boys, tiresome boys; but 
it is not often that a pleasant adjective falls 
to their share. Poor fellows! ‘They have 
hardly a fair showing. 

Let us see them first at home. They are 
beginning to hold opinions of their own on 
all subjects, and are not willing to adopt 
those of their seniors unless they are con- 
vinced of their justice. Generally speaking, 
these opinions are crude, unreasonable, often 
silly; but we forget that the boy does not 
see them in this light. He announces them 
in a self-satisfied, important manner that to 
older people is both ridiculous and provok- 
ing, and at once incites them to put him 
down. Now, is the boy to be blamed for 
this? He wants to be a man, and naturally 
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copies the manner of the men he admires 
most and with whom he is oftenest in com- 
pany. Boys generally view ladies as decid- 
edly their inferiors intellectually, so these 
opinions are most frequently addressed to 
their fathers or grown-up brothers. They 
instantly snub him contemptuously ; call him 
a jackass, a fool, or, more insulting still, a 
little goose, and do not see that his manner 
is aped from theirown. Of course our boy 
gets angry, and retorts with what he intends 
for sarcasm, but which they pronounce im- 
pertinence. Forthwith he is ordered to hold 
his tongue. His sense of justice and his 
budding manliness are outraged by this 
mode of closing the argument, and he makes 
another effort at sarcasm; but being still too 
much of a child to have put off fear or got 
out of the reach of personal chastisement, he 
mutters his wit sulkily. He is at once ig- 
nominiously driven from the room or from 
the table, which is a boy’s favorite place for 
such little episodes, and pronounced while 
he is yet within ear-shot, ‘‘a rude, conceited, 
sulky little goose.’’ 

Our boy’s manners and opinions are not 
improved by this course of treatment. His 
reasoning powers are not matured, but they 
have begun to work, and they at once tell 
him that if his opinion was not unanswerably 
right he would not have been so promptly 
put to silence. Far from his conceit being 
lessened, it is increased, and he considers 
himself victorious in the little skirmish, and 
is rendered more assured and pert when next 
he ventures to the attack. ‘These little af- 
frays are constantly occurring, and the boy 
occupies a position of fixed defiance toward 
the masculine adults of his own family cir- 
cle. With the feminine he is on little better 
terms. The independence of his budding 
manhood makes him feel a false sense of 
shame in yielding obedience to a woman, 
and he is not old enough to have acquired 
the deferential courtesy which marks the 
bearing of every true gentleman toward all 
ladies, more especially those of his own 
household. Unless the mother and elder 
sisters of a half-grown boy are wise enough 
to exercise only so much authority as is ab- 
solutely necessary, and that rather by affec- 
tionate and well-timed influence than arbi- 
trary commands, he will resist them at first 
by argument and a sulky and unwilling 
obedience, which ere long will ripen into 
open rebellion. 

Another fault common to half grown boys 
is a habit of boasting so exaggerated as often 
to receive, if it does not merit, the name of 
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lying. This charge is singularly unjust. A 
boy will listen admiringly to a party of gen- 
tlemen conversing of their own explotts, 
many of which, they state, ‘‘ happened when 
I was a mere boy.’’ He hears them tell of 
enormous weights lifted, of hair-breadth es- 
capes in which the narrator behaved with 
the utmost coolness and bravery, of wonder- 
ful shots, marvelous feats of horsemanship, 
terrible and always victorious fights, and 
proud successes in many a contest for school 
and college prizes. He drinks in all these 
stories eagerly, and is filled with a longing 
which the seif-confidence of youth matures 
into a determination that he too will be a 
hero. He wins some trifling honor at school, 
and his imagination magnifies it into a tri- 
umphant success ; makes a fair shot or jumps 
a wide ditch, and at once the length of the 
shot or the width of the ditch is in his eyes 
trebled; has a sharp tussle with a school- 
mate, and believes his small advantage a 
mighty victory. His own acts, his own 
feelings, are viewed through the doubly mag- 
nifying glasses of youth and self-love; and 
when he describes them in the exaggerated 
language of his years he believes himself to 
be speaking the truth, and is blinded to the 
absurdity of his statements. It is unjust and 
cruel to term this inaccuracy falsehood. I 
have known boys, aye, and men too, who 
would scorn to tell a deliberate untruth and 
yet indulge freely in this habit of boasting. 
A most pernicious habit it is, and one that 
should be kindly and firmly but also wisely 
corrected. ‘To treat his entire story with 
utter contempt as a deliberate falsehood is 
the least likely way of curing a boy of this 
habit. He knows there is some truth in his 
statement, and believes there is still more, 
and his indignation at the injustice with 
which he is treated effectually prevents re- 
formation. Boys are keen-sighted too, and 
are apt to argue thus: ‘* Why, you who pro- 
nounce my story a lie told a more wonderful 
one of yourself. Does your readiness to dis- 
believe me arise from the consciousness that 
your own statement was false, or at least 
fearfully exaggerated?’’ Thus suspicion 
and distrust of those he regarded as oracles 
are planted in his heart, and render him 
more rebellious and opinionated. 

Treat a boy like a gentleman, and in nine 
cases out of ten you will make him one. His 
roughness and boisterousness are not delib- 
erate breaches of the rules of politeness, but 
arise from an overflow of animal spirits or 
very often from awkwardness. To scold a 


boy for making a noise and speak to him as 
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sharply as if he had been guilty of some 
real offense gives his mirth a sudden and 
painful check or increases his awkwardness ; 
in either case pvovoking him to anger or 
sullenness. Perhaps you do speak gently 
without effect. Well, do not at once ascribe 
this to intentional disobedience and disre- 
spect, but rather to inattention or thought- 
lessness. Call the boy to you and make 
him listen while you tell him that the noise 
is disagreeable, and, if possible, suggest 
some quiet amusement and make an effort 
to interest him in it. Let him see that 
you expect courtesy from him asa matter 
of course and he will seldom refuse to 
yield it. 

The conceit of half-grown boys is pro- 
verbial. They fancy that nothing is too hard 
for them to accomplish, and no question too 
deep for their intellects to measure. But 
are they more conceited and self-confident 
or only more frank than their seniors? The 
man has learned something of the wisdom 
of silence, but his smile of conscious superi- 
ority and the tone in which he hints rather 
than asserts his power, mean exactly what 
the boy’s boastful words candidly express. 
Give our boy a few more years and a little 
contact with the world and I promise that 
he too will learn the art of boasting in 
silence. 

In the world our boy fares no better than 
at home. His manhood is already dawn- 
ing, and he aspires to pass from the ranks of 
merry, romping childhood and take his 
place among the men and women who have 
already learned the ways and languages of 
society. He admires their ease of manner, 
their graceful small-talk, their pleasant lit- 
tle flirtations, and longs to imitate them ; 
but he is painfully conscious of his own 
ignorance and deficiency. If this conscious- 
ness be joined with bashfulness, our boy will 
stand awkwardly poised on one foot in 
corners, or sit bolt upright and with crim- 
son face on the tallest and least comfortable 
chair in the room. If compelled to dance, 
he tears the ladies’ dresses, stumbles over 
the gentlemen’s toes, and makes a thousand 
mistakes ; and for all this he is laughed at, 
scolded, and pronounced an awkward little 
wretch. 

If, on the other hand, our boy’s nature is 
not bashful, he will watch the men around 
him and imitate them to the best of his 
ability. Should he be sharp enough to 
afford his elders amusement, they will en- 
courage his attempts at being a man, applaud 
his saucy speeches, and treat him as an 
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equal, until his head is completely turned. 
Then if he becomes pert and tiresome, he 
is snubbed unsparingly, and made ridiculous 
and even contemptible in the eyes of all 
around him. 

Now, what course is a boy to pursue? He 
is scolded for being childish and for being 
mannish, for awkwardness and for forward- 
ness, for silliness and for presumption in 
forming and expressing opinions of his own. 
Children do not wish him among them be- 
cause he is rough and arbitrary, and grown 
people certainly do not seek to make com- 
panionship with them pleasant to him. It 
is a lonely period in his life; for the early 
seed-time has passed away, and the rich 
harvest is still in the future. Wheat and 
tares have alike been sown, and they are 
growing close together. It remains yet to 
be proven which will gain the day, whether 
the fertile field will bear a rich and useful 
crop of grain or prove a waste of weeds, 
with here and there a stunted ear of wheat 
to show that the sower had lingered there, 
though the reaper must perforce pass it 
sadly by. 

O parents, brothers and sisters, teachers 
and friends, all to whom the care and train- 
ing of boys are committed, deal with them 
wisely, justly, firmly, but above all kindly. 
Remember that they are in a transition state, 
and that you are in a great measure respon- 
sible for their worth or usefulness as men. 
The rough, awkward exterior will ere long 
be polished into the courtly gentlemen, if 
trained aright. ‘The voice whose loud, un- 
musical tones annoy you now may some day 
hold you entranced from the forum, the 
senate chamber, or the pulpit. ‘The crude 
opinions may ripen into wisdom and elo- 
quence ; the pertness change into sparkling 
wit; the boastfulness become that manly 
self-reliance which is the surest basis on 
which a noble character can be built. 

Only give our boy time and sympathy and 
love, and he will repay you tenfold for all 
the patience and trouble he is costing you 
now. Pause, weary mother, when you are 
about to scold your careless boy for a torn 
jacket-sleeve, and remember that the arm 
within may one day prove to you a strong 
and tender support when your feet are tot- 
tering toward the grave. ‘Tite loud, rough 
tones, the crude independence of thought 
and action which provoke you so constant- 
ly, O father, may comfort your dying hour 
with the promise that your boy will be a 
support to your helpless dear ones when you 
have passed into your rest, and with the knowl- 
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edge that he can and will keep that promise 
faithfully. Bear with them now, sisters and 
teachers and friends, looking onward to a 
day when they will be your pride and joy. 
Rough and unpromising as they seem now, 
yield them a little of the respect and con- 
sideration which is their due as the embryo 
men who will lead you in war, make laws 
for you in peace, and speak unto you from 
the pulpit the sacred words of eternal life. 
Morton's Monthly. 


en 


SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


UCH has been said of late years in 
this country concerning the famous 
museum and art school established by the 
government of Great Britain at South Ken- 
sington, England. We make below some ex- 
tracts from a ‘‘memorandum upon the forma- 
tion of the Soutl: Kensington Museum,’’ pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. P. Cunliffe 
Owen, British Commissioner, to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, for the use of the commit- 
tee having in charge the organization of a 
museum of artinthe city of Philadelphia. 
We copy from the Penn Monthly: 


It is now seven-and-thirty years ago that, influ- 
enced by the declared opinion of the public, the 
British Government was in the year 1838 induced to 
take into serious consideration the art-education of 
the people: in that year a School of Design was es- 
tablished under the then President of the Board of 
Trade at Somerset House, having for its object “ ¢he 
training of Designers to improve the patterns and 
designs used for manufactures.” The progress of 
the undertaking at first was very slow, for in the 
course of twelve years the number of branch schools 
which had been established in the provinces for pro- 
moting the same object amounted to only twenty- 
one. The exhibition of 1851, however, gave a great 
impetus to the work, for in that grand exhibition of 
the art-manufactures of most of the countries of the 
world, the comparison of British workmanship with 
the art-industrial productions of other nations re- 
vealed to the Englishman, that although his handi- 
work might well compete with any in point of honest 
and skillful execution, yet in respect of beauty of de- 
sign it was far behind that of some other nations. 
The result was the formation of the present Depart- 
ment of Science and Art under Her Majesty’s Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. It was soon con- 
sidered necessary to provide a collection of objects 
illustrating the art-workmanship of bygone ages, not 
only as practiced in this country, but in all the civil- 
ized nations of the earth, to serve as examples in 
guiding the art-education of the student. And with 
this view a nucleus of a permanent museum of 
works of art was formed at Marlborough House, 
now the residence of H. R. H., the Prince of Wales; 
the objects there acquired, by means of moneys 
grvnted by the state, form part of the important col- 
lections in the South Kensington Museum, which is 
now the central depository of all works of art, pic- 
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tures, books on art and education, engravings, &c., 
collected by the state to serve in aid of the art-edu- 
cation of the public. 

The Collections.—The collections at South Ken- 
sington Museum now comprise— 

. Objects of Ornamental Art as applied to Manufactures. 

. The National Art Library. 

British Pictures, Sculptures and Engravings. 

The Educational Library, with appliances and models for 

Scholastic Education, 

. Materials and Models for Building and Construction. 

. Substances used for Food 

. Reproduction by means of Casting, Electrotype, and Pho- 
tography, of objects displaying the Art-manufactures 
of all nations. 

8. Naval Models. 

These collections have been acquired by means of 
sams of money granted from year to year by the Par- 
liament. This system of purchase by the state was 
commenced in 1838; a sum of 10,000/. was voted in 
1840 for the purchase of examples of Art for the 
schools of design; 5,000/. was granted by Parliament 
for the acquisition of examples of art from the exhi- 
bition of 1851; in 1855, 20,000/. for the purchase of 
specimens; and up to the year 1860, 50,000/. had 
been expended by the state for these collections, in 
securing specimens, with the view of exhibiting the 
efforts of the artist in combination with the workman, 
not only in England but in foreign nations, dating 
from the period of the revival of the arts in Europe, 
Since 1860 the scope of the museum has been much 
extended, and reproductions of some of the more im- 
portant monuments of ancient art have been added 
to its collections, and the amounts voted by Parlia- 
ment have been proportionately increased. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art was established 
in 1852, when, by permission of Her Majesty the 
Queen, a suite of rooms in Marlborough House was 
appropriated to the reception of the various art-man- 
ufactures, comprising pottery, glass, metal-working, 
furniture, textile fabrics, enamels, etc. This museum 
remained open to the public until February, 1857, 
when it was closed for the removing of the collection 
to the iron building at South Kensington, which had 
been presented to the government by H. M. Com- 
missioners for 1851. In 1856, asum of 10,000/. was 
voted by Parliament for removal of schools. This 
important division of the museum contains at present 
a collection of ancient, medizeval, and modern art- 
workmanship, of various countries, acquired by pur- 
chase, gift, and bequest, comprising upwards of 20,- 
ooo objects, in addition to a grand collection of re- 
productions of art-objects in other national co!lec- 
tions, which have been obtained by the electrotype 
process, or by castings in plaster, and which are 
deemed to be of great importance as models for guid- 
ing the art-student. 

The National Art Library contains about 33,000 
volumes. This collection of books differs from most 
of our national libraries, inasmuch as it has been 
chiefly acquired by moneys granted by the state for 
the special purpose of art-teaching, and the books 
have nearly all been selected by competent judges 
appointed by the committee of council on education. 
The art library also contains 10,000 drawings, 23,000 
engravings, chiefly of ornament, and 36,000 photo- 
graphs. 

The Collecticn of British Pictures at South Ken- 
sington was commenced by the gift of Mr. Sheep- 
shanks, who, in presenting his pictures to the nation, 
stipulated that they should be kept in a suitable build- 
ing in the immediate neighborhood of Kensington. 
The value of this gift, which comprises some of the 
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choicest pictures of the British school, was then esti- 
mated at 53,000/., but it is now worth a considerably 
larger sum. This gift was followed by other dona- 
tions cf pictures, and the galleries now contain 585 
oil pain‘ings and 1,005 water-color drawings, speci- 
mens of the works of the best British masters, nearly 
all contributed by private individuals for the advance- 
ment of the public art-education of this country. 

The Collections of Sculpture consist chiefly of deco- 
rative sculpture of the Renaissance period in marble, 
stone, and terra cotta, including numerous specimens 
of the glazed terra cotta of the 15th century, known 
as Della Robbia ware. 

The Educational Collection was begun by the so- 
ciety of arts, and first exhibited in St, Martin’s Hall, 
in 1854, after which exhibition numerous objects were 
presented to the government to form the nucleus of 
an educational museum. These were added to the 
other collections at the South Kensington museum, 
ard this collection has now, by means of the volun- 
tary contributions of the publishers of educational 
works, and by the aid of the state, become a very im- 
portant branch of the South Kensington museum, 
seeing that its library contains upwards of 20,000 
volumes of educational books, and the collection of 
models and appliances for educational purposes num- 
bers some thousands of specimens. 

Materials for Building and Construction.—The 
nucleus of this collection was formed partly by gifts 
and purchases from the exhibition of 1851 and from 
the Paris exhibition of 1855. It has since been 
greatly increased and chiefly maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of building contrivances 
offered for exhibition by the inventors of the same. 
It comprises samples of building stones, cements, 
terra cottas, bricks, fire-proof floors, ornamental tiles, 
enamelled slate, specimens of woods for construc- 
tion, etc. 

Substances Used for Food.—The Food Museum 
was first established and became part of the Souch 
Kensington Museum in 1857; itis arranged with the 
express object of teaching the nature and sources of 
food, representing the chemical composition of the 
various substances used as fcod, and the natural 
sources from which they have been obtained. This 
collection has lately been removed to the Bethnal 
Green Branch Museum. 

Reproductions by electrotype, by casting, and by 
photography, of historical art-monuments and of art- 
objects existing in the collections of other countries, 
have been obtained and used, not only for exhibi- 
tion in the South Kensington Museum, but to furnish 
models for the use of students in the 2,085 schools 
of art in the provinces. Many such objects, of great 
educatioual value, have been secured by the conven- 
tion for international exchange of reproductions of 
art-objects, made by some of the leading powers of 
Europe at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. 


Naval Models.—In the year 1864 the collection | 


of the naval models belonging to the admiralty was re- 
moved from Somerset House to South Kensington. 
This collection has, for educational purposes, since 
been transferred to the royal naval schoul at Green- 
wich; but during the time of its remaining in the 
galleries secured for its exhibition by the authorities 
at South Kensington, so many acquisitions were 
made that the collection now belonging to the nation 
exhibited at South Kensington has become very im- 
portant, especially in models and appliances for 
modern warfare. 

Loans from Private Collectors.—In addition to 
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those important collections of art-objects acquired by 
the state, the South Kensington Museum contains in 
one of its courts, especially devoted for the service, 
a large collection of art-objects on loan from various 
private owners, who desire to co-operate with the 
government in carrying on the art education of the 
public. Objects lent for exhibition are accepted 
on the understanding that they remain for a period 
of not less than six months; and although every care 
that the state can command is guaranteed for such 
deposits, the authorities of the museum do not hold 
themselves responsible for loss or damage. Numer- 
ous special loan exhibitions of great importance have 
also been held, the last being that of enamels on 
metals, opened in June, 1874. 

Circulation.—From the first formation of the 
museum collections, a system of circulation of select- 
ed objects for exhibition in aid of schools of art in 
the provinces has been in force. Since 1864 this 
system has been much extended ; contributions have 
been made to 245 exhibitions, and the number of as- 
certained visitors to these has exceeded five millions. 
The museum, as a general storehouse for objects 
which can be sent to schools of science and art, has, 
under the term “ circulation,” three distinct classes 
of objects, which are distributed under the following 
heads : 


1. Examples furnished to schools of art and science for 
stated periods for the purpose of study. 

2. Original art objects, paintings, electrotype reproductions, 
etc., for exhibition in connection with schools of art. 

3. Circulation of reproductions by various processes, electro- 
type, photography, etching, chromo-lithography, etc., sent on 
p aed loan, to be retained by the schools fora period of one 
or more years, 


Cost of Collections in Museum to 1874.—Al\though 
these valuable collections have been very much en- 
riched and increased by the liberal donation and be- 
quests of private collectors, their accumulation has 
been mainly achieved by monetary grants from the 
state, the amount of which has for several years ex- 
ceeded an average of 22,000/. sterling per annum, 
The total cost to the nation of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, including administration, building and 
collections, to the 31st of March, 1874, is stated in 
a Parliamentary paper to amount to 1,191,709/. 17s. 
4d. Of this the sum of 281,672/. 6s. 1d. has been 
applied to the purchase of the collections. 
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THE NATURE OF PLAY. 
ITS IMPORTANCE AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 


HILE the influence of play or games 

upon the early development of children 
is generally admitted, teachers do not attach 
enough importance to this excellent means 
for their pupils’ intellectual and moral im- 
provement in the subsequent periods of life. 
Yet to the observing eye the individuality of 
the child reveals itself more freely and na- 
turally in play than during the hours of in- 
struction. An essay by F. E. Beneke con- 
tains many excellent remarks concerning the 
specific character of play and its value as a 
means of education, and it is my intention 
to dwell more minutely upon several of the 
distinguisld author’s suggestions. 
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While at work, the child’s physical and 
mental faculties are directed towards a fixed 
object ; but when playing the action of his 
forces is dependent upon certain mental 
qualitiesand inclinations. This distinction, 
however, does not admit of general applica- 
tion ; for children will frequently pursue a 
specific object in their plays, and while so 
doing exhibit a strong and perseverant ac- 
tivity of will. Hence we find work some- 
times indicated and sometimes prepared for 
in play. 

PERCEPTION — IMAGINATION—PHYSICAL EXERCISE. 

A certain kind of games leads to an improvement 
of the perceptive faculties. The child moves objects, 
places them in different positions, drops the stone, 
rolls the ball; he plucks the flower and tears the but- 
terfly to pieces, not yet realizing that he hurts the in- 
sect. Here we meet with the first really experimental 
efforts of the child, which, inasmuch as they require 
self-activity and analysis, are of higher importance 
for his development than mere observation of objects. 

Another kind of play excites the activity of the 
imagination—the little girl’s motherly care for her 
doll, and the boy’s heroic exploits on his hobby- 
horse, as well as the narrations and the invention of 
stories, referring either to the real life of the child or 
to the deeds of mythical and historical persons. As 


in the case of the fine arts, this class of plays will 
differ not only with the individual peculiarity of the 
creative imagination, but also with the means em- 
em fay in the production of its objects, and thus ex- 


ibits an exclusively poetical tendency. 

The third class consists of those games in which 
physical exercise forms the chief factor, such as run- 
ning, playing ball, throwing quoits, etc. It does not, 
however, exclude the elements of the first two classes, 
and admits of intellectual and moral motives, such 
as expectation, persistency in the pursuance of a cer- 
tain object, and invention of means to overcome 
obstacles. 

THE OBJECT IN PLAY. 

In the appreciation of plays, especially those of 
the second class, which aie more independent of ex- 
ternal circumstances and causes, and consequently 
reveal more freely the individuality of those engaged 
in them, the examination of what the child pro- 
duces, or reproduces, appears to be the chief point. 
Does he think of beautiful objects of nature, of social 
costumes, or of remarkable incidents? Does he ex- 
hibit peculiarities of the intellect, tendencies of the 
heart, or directions of the will? Does he rise to 
higher spheres, or descend to the imitation of ani- 
mals? Such and other investigations will enable 
us to find the proper basis for future operations. 
As they frequently indicate the germs of faculties 
and propensities, plays are said to be suggestive of 
the subsequent life. But, equally often, they may 
become the cause of it, or appear as the primary re- 
sults of such circumstances as will direct the develop- 
ment of the young man into a certain channel. 
Imitating the occupation of his father or of those 
persons who arise most prominently on the horizon 
of his observation, a predilection for a certain activity 
is created in the young mind, which may lead to its 
adoption in future years. 

GAMES SHOW PROPENSITIES. 
The probability of our expectations based upon 
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the early plays of a child being realized, depends 
partly upon the intensity with which he engages in 
his pursuit, and partly upon his share in the inven- 
tion and the arrangement thereof. We should, there- 
fore, ascertain whether the attention be directed to 
the external and accidental, or to the internal and 
essential forms of an activity. The boy who builds 
a pulpit of chairs and delivers sermons, with 
his mother’s apron as a cassock on his should- 
ers, is not for that reason destined to become 
a pulpit-orator. He utters nothing perhaps from his 
high position but inarticulate sounds, and it was only 
the elevated platform and the black garb that led 
him to imitate the preacher. But if, in addressing 
nis playmates, or an imaginary congregation, the boy 
really relate or invent a tale, or discuss some point, 
then the childish discussion may be indicative of a 
future vocation. The fact that we find the peculiar 
propensities of nations represented in the games of 
their youth, verifies the previous remarks. Cyrus and 
Semiramis, when children, are both said to have 
played that they were Asiatic despots, The games 
of the Spartan boys referred to war and martial ex- 
ercise; those of the Athenians to rhetorical combats 
and artistic activity. The boys of Rome favored 
games in which one of their companions was elected 
judge. The youth of Portugal delights in playing 
confessions and mass, while the A bc d arian of our 
country, with the greatest composure, risks a million 
in the most hazardous bet. Taking these points into 
consideration, it is obvious that we find the pre- 
dominant inclinations and peculiarities of temper, 
etc., indicated in the plays of children. Hence, a 
careful observation of the pupil during his hours of 
recreation and play becomes a duty for the conscien- 
tious educator, and will furnish him a clue to many 
psychological problems, the solving of which he has 
attempted in vain during the hours of instruction. 


MATERIALS FOR PLAYS, 


Originating in the child’s desire for an agreeable 
excitement, any arbitrary interference on the part of 
the educator would disturb the play and thereby 
necessarily awaken a feeling of displeasure, which 
would neutralize its very best effects. The inter- 
ference of the teacher is, therefore, justifiable only 
in certain cases. If the plays are deficient in life 
and inciting elements, he may attempt to introduce 
such, and will accomplish this purpose most success- 
fully by bringing the influence of lively and ener- 
getic companions to bear upon the slow and indiffer- 
ent. The same liberty should be granted with regard 
to the intellectual combinations of games. It is 
therefore not advisable to give children elaborately 
finished and minutely executed playthings. The 
imagination being extremely fresh and fertile at this 
period, the child neither desires nor needs a definite- 
ly laid out plan for the accomplishment of his 
designs. The little boy parades upon his father’s 
walking-stick as proudly as apon the costliest hobby- 
horse, and the tender-hearted girl loves and caresses 
a dilapidated boot-jack just as much as a new and 
precious doll. That plaything which is least definite 
in its form and limited in its application will prove 
best adapted to the child’s intellectual deve!opment. 
Jean Paul recommends clean sand as an excellent 
means for the proper amusement of young children. 
That substance, assuming the most homogeneous 
forms and properties in the imagination, is regarded 
as “building material, as projectile, as a cascade, 
water for washing, seed, flour, as inlaid work, and 
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raised work, as a ground for writing and painting.” 
Hence a box with building-blocks is preferable to 
the most beautiful representation of a mine, since 
the latter, after a close examination, preserves its 
features and offers no new points or perception to the 
mind; while the former admits numerous variations 
and combinations, which may become even more 
complicated and original, and thus keep pace with the 
growing intellect. , 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


It is the educator’s principal task to select for the 
child such material as will furnish him with the in- 
tellectual basis for his plays. Judicious assistance in 
this direction will produce results of vast importance. 
The pupil’s attention may be directed to pictures of 
natural objects, or to representations of actions, either 
drawn upon paper or related in the form of fables 
and tales. Rousseau, in his “ Emilie,’ decidedly 
objects to the application of the latter, maintaining 
that they might be employed with propriety in teach- 
ing grown people, but not in the instruction of chil- 
dren. He is of the opinion that the immature mind 
is neither desirous nor capable of receiving ideas 
under a practical disguise, but requires “the pure 
and naked truth;’”’ and he contends, furthermore, 
that the introduction of fables, acquainting the pupils 
with a false and unreal world, would sow the seeds 
of future prejudices and errors, and in many cases 
tend rather to enervate than to strengthen the moral 
sentiment. Notwithstanding this great author’s serious 
charges, we expect the most beneficial results from a 
wise and economical application of the means indi- 
cated above. It would be a strange phenomenon in- 
deed, if that which was peculiar to the childhood of 
mankind, and is emanating from the mind of every 
intellectually active child to the present day, were 
not suitable for children in general. A proper under- 
standing of higher intellectual and moral ideas can 
not be attained during the earlier period of life, and 
the imparting of the “ naked truth”’ at that period 
would prove an absolute impossibility, Such a clear 
comprehension is not even aimed at, and the educa- 
tor can only attempt to give pictures of an ideal 
world, The reception of those pictures forms the 
preparatory process for the acquisiton of the general 
truths which the mature mind deduces, through 
philosophical investigation, from the phenomena of 
nature or the history of man. Living in a world in 
which the ideal and the real, the intellectual and the 
sensual are blended, the child looks upon the prac- 
tical figures of the fable and the legend as “ related 
and applied” to him; and sympathizing warmly 
with their experiences, their joys and sorrows, noble 
emotions well up within him, which will tend to 
purify and elevate his whole moral nature. In addi- 
tion, we may say that Rousseau’s apprehensions are 
not corroborated by history; for all the great teachers 
of mankind have availed themselves of this method 
of conveying truth to the masses, 

LIMITS OF PLAY. 

With reference to the limitations of play, it is 
necessary to discriminate between snch gamés as 
prepare for the earnest pursuit of life and require the 
exertion of physical or mental force, and such as 
tend exclusively to the production of agreeable sen- 
sations. Considering the former, the child’s super- 
fluous strength is consumed in them, and with the 
relaxation of energy ceases the desire for recreation. 
If, on the other hand, the feeling of pleasure, either 
by means of joyful sensations and perceptions, or by 
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means of physical excitement without the necessary 
intensity and a definite purpose, be the chief object 
of the play, the determination of the proper limit is 
beyond the child’s power. Hence it becomes the 
educator’s duty to interfere at the right moment, and 
to train the child to habits of moderation in the en- 
joyment of pleasure, as well as ready submission of 
the physical desire to the dictates of reason. Parents 
who give a great variety of expensive playthings to 
their children, easily create a spirit of weakly indo- 
lence and insatiable greediness, As indicated before, 
the boy does not appreciate the arrow in proportion 
to its costliness, but in proportion to the pains he has 
taken in selecting, smoothing, and ornamenting the 
rude material of which he has made it. This peculi- 
arity, involving intellectual exertion and personal 
activity on the part of the child, constitutes the de- 
veloping ag-ncy of games, The play of older chil- 
dren should partake of the character of labor, and 
form a gradual transition from the former to the lat- 
ter, as, for instance, the cultivation of a little plot in 
the garden, the use of tools in manufacturing vari- 
ous articles, and, above all, the collecting, classifying 
and preserving of minerals, flowers and insects, 
Aside from the valuable knowledge acquired by 
means of such amusements, a great deal of energy 
hitherto wasted in rude or trivial discussions would 
be bestowed upon noble and worthy objects. The 
youth would not only find recreation and regain phy- 
sical and mental elasticity, but also by means of in- 
timate intercourse with nature lay the foundation of 
a habit which would accompany him to manhood, 
and prove the source of pure joys and refreshing and 
elevating emotions. 
CHANGE IN RECREATION, 

The appetite for variety in plays and the occupa- 
tions just referred to, may be satisfied, as long as it 
does not manifest itself too often and too intensely. 
Having discovered and cultivated all the points of 
relation between the object and himself, the child 
enjoys a feeling of satisfaction, and is inclined to dis- 
pense with the plaything. But the developing influ- 
ence of a few days upon the mind is sometimes so 
vast that the child not only looks with different eyes 
upon the same subject, but also perceives it in an en- 
tirely new and extended light. Hence if the desire 
for change becomes predominant and disturbs the 
reception and retention of cognitions, or degenerates 
into sickly whimsicality, the educator should attempt 
to lead the attention of the child gradually back to 
the object of which he has grown tired. It is not ad- 
visable to adopt compulsory measures, as their appli- 
cation would tend to create an antipathy toward the 
very thing which it is desired should be the means of 
awakening new interest. The most successful method 
would consist in presenting the object as ifby accident, 
from a new point of view, or in new relations. If, for 
instance, a boy, having played with a hollow 
rubber-ball for several weeks, and having observed 
the most prominent properties--its form, smooth- 
ness, elasticity, etc.—asks for another plaything, and 
the father drops the ball into a tub of water, or into 
a pond, the new phenomenon will excite the curios- 
ity of the child. He will, by means of experiment, 
strengthen the results of his former impressions, and 
acquire a whole series of new perceptiors. The 
first indistinct idea of the comparative weight of water 
and air will dawn upon his mind, and perhaps his 
imagination will people the ball with soldiers in the 
form of pins, and send it as a man-of-war for the ex- 
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ploration of unknown regions, or look upon it as an 
island, and exile an unfortunate Robinson Crusoe 
upon its sterile shore. I may state that the latter 
part of the preceding sentence is no simile, but based 
upon a notice which I found in the letters of Madame 
Genlis. Having at a previous time related the story 
of Robinson Crusoe to her boy, she found him one 
day engaged in playing and talking to himself at the 
side ofa pond. He had a string fastened to a ball 
swimming on the water, and on the surface of the 
former she noticed two little figures, the one made 
of beeswax the other of pitch. When a violent pull 
at the string brought the wax figure under water, the 
boy exclaimed: ‘- Save me, Friday; save me, good 
friend; I am in danger of drowning!” And after 
the ball had regained its original position, he contin- 
ued: “Now, Friday, we must build a canoe; the 
one which I constructed was carried away by the 
flood.” In this manner the boy amused himself for 
hours with the plaything, his imagination carrying 
him through all the adventures of the exile on his 
desolate island. 

Man is a social being. He is destined to live, to 
work, to suffer, and to enjoy with his fellow-men. 
With the dawn of consciousness the social instinct 
becomes manifest and remains active even to the de- 
crepitude of old age. Education should therefore 
aim to lay the foundation of such habits as will ren- 
der the relation of the individual to the community 
at large and to a select circle of friends agreeable 
and useful. Children assemble in the school-room 
by the desire of their parents, and are subject to rules 
of discipline during the hours ofinstruction, But on 
the play-ground they follow the promptings of their 
own natures in the arrangement of games and the 
selection of their companions. We find here the 
proper opportunity for the development of those vir- 
tues which characterize the social intercourse of civ- 
ilized men, 


CULTIVATION OF SOCIAL VIRTUES, 


The first condition of a successful organization of 
games consists in uniting the efforts of several for 
the attainment of a general purpose. The child must 
acknowledge and respect the rights of his equals, as 
well as learn to sacrifice peculiar notions and incli- 
nations for the benefit of the majority. He experi- 
ences the world-wide conflict between egotism and 
sympathy with his kind. He learns not only to ac- 
acommodate his disposition to that of others, and to 
suppress the momentary impulses of a rash temper, 
but also to rise from a state of indifference to a 
strengthening exertion of his faculties in an eager 
combat with hiscompanions. The teacher’s activity 
with regard to these mental processes should be lim- 
ited to prevention of extravagance in any direction. 
A mild yet firm intervention will check the overbear- 
ing spirit of the imperious, and the waves of angry 
impetuosity will be calmed by kindness and patience, 
while an earnest appeal to his feelings of honor will 
prevent the weak and fickle from becoming subser- 
vient and cowardly; and an inciting word will kin- 
dle new zeal and courage in the heart of the timor- 
ous. In cases of obstinacy and quarrelsomeness, a 
separation from companions and an exclusion from 
their plays will prove an effective means of correct- 
ing the bad tendency. But the reproof should not 
be too severe; neither should the educator exhibit 
any passion in its administration, else he might 
change that which was at first mere petulance into 
obdurate contumacy, and drive the pupil to decep- 
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tion and hypocrisy. On the other hand, repeated 
seclusions will poison the child’s natural hilarity, 
deaden his sympathies with his playmates, and fill his 
heart with malice and hatred. Minute and definite 
rules for the treatment of isolated cases cannot be 
given, as the child’s individuality and particular cir- 
cumstances necessitate the adoption of peculiar mea- 
sures, 

NATURALNESS AND FREEDOM. 


It is a well-known fact that the natural and social 
conditions under which the development of children 
in our country takes place result in an early maturity, 
Any attempt to restrain this rapid growth would 
prove detrimental to body and mind; but the ten- 
dency of certain classes of society to foster it artifi- 
cially must be condemned as still more pernicious, 
In those circles it has become customary to regard 
the free and poetical language of childhood as senti- 
mental nonsense, and to introduce in its stead an 
unmeaning social jargon. ere the most popular 
diversions, consisting chiefly in aping the amusements 
of grown people, deprive youth of its freshest and 
most delicate aroma, and utterly destroy its very vi- 
tality—the pure cheerfulness of the heart, which, in 
the words of Jean Paul, “ is the heaven under which 
everything but poison thrives; it opens the child to 
the penetrating All, receives nature, not loveless and 
defenceless, but loving and armed, and lets all the 
young powers rise like morning beams, and play 
upon the world and upon itself; it is at once the 
ground and flower of virtue, and its crown.”? The 
stern reality of life lifts the veil from the mystery of 
childhood early enough, and only heartless-ignorance 
seeks to bind the wings of the young imagination 
with the shackles of a prosy and dry etiquette. For 
the very reason that the all-pervading influence of 
commercial enterprise and the spirit of constitutional 
liberty favor an early maturity and reouire an intense 
exertion of our energies, rational education should 
furnish the youth a counterbalance and secure for 
him elasticity of body and cheerfulness of mind by 
providing for him a natural and spontaneous devel- 
opment under the serene sky of a playful childhood, 
For as our whole moral nature takes its root in do- 
mestic education, and as we owe the elements of 
solid knowledge to school instruction, so many an 
artist who has realized the idea of the beautiful in 
majestic buildings, or in sublime paintings, and many 
a poet, who has breathed the very spirit of his moth- 
er-tongue into the melodious songs, experienced the 
first impulses of awakening genius in his solitary 
wanderings through the forest, or in the circle gf 
merry companions on the play-ground.—_. Z£. Four- 
nal of Education. 


—— 
TOPICS OF THE HOUR. 


SCHOOL ROOM ‘‘ TALKS’’ OF A GOOD TEACHER. 
HE text book, of course, is needed, 
and careful study of the branch treated 

is essential ; but the mere ‘‘ book teacher’’ 

swells the list of the incompetents ; and this 
is, in a measure, true even of him who 
brings to the aid of the book an active brain 
and the varying tact that presents the sub- 





ject before his class from many points of 
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view. Good as this work may be, still bet- 
ter work is needed. 

The teacher for the times should aim to be 
abreast of the times; he should have his 
finger on the pulse of the age in which he 
lives. He should be awake to life in its 
thousand phases. He should be interested 
in the world around him, near and afar ; in 
its record of teeming events as day by day 
it makes history ; in its art, in its star-eyed 
science, in its literature ; in its great-souled 
men, in its best of women, the fragrance of 
whose goodness like sweet incense pervades 
all the records of our race,—and he should 
talk frequently of these things to his pupils, 
having perhaps a stated ‘‘ period’’ upon his 
programme for ‘‘ topics of the time.’’ Nor 
should he ignore the evil while he speaks of 
the good, but constantly place the wrong 
over against the right, the foul against the 
fair, that contrasts sharply drawn may deepen 
the impression which he desires to make. 
The school-room ‘‘ talks’ of a good teacher 
—or selections that he has read, comment- 
ing upon them, from book or newspaper— 
are usually those things longest remembered 
by the pupil. But good judgment is essen- 
tial here aselsewhere. Let the topic be weli 
chosen, hit straight, drive your nail home, 
and stop. 

An eminent illustration of what is here 
meant may be found in the chapel-talks of 
Dr. M. B. Anderson, president of Roches- 
ter University, of which Professor J. H. 
Gilmore says: 

It would be impossible to give an adequate idea 
of the nature of these “talks” or of the influence 
which they have in educating, restraining, and en- 
nobling our ‘“ boys,” 
“ talks’’—not lectures, sermons, or orations, Very 
rarely, I think, does the doctor make the slightest 
preparation for them. Oftenest—and always when 
at their best—they are impromptu. Some passage 
in the Scripture which he is reading flashes a new 
light upon his soul ; or some paragraph in the morn- 
ing’s paper come back to him with an application to 
the young men before him which he had not thought 
of when he read it; or his intense desire for the 
welfare of his charge reminds him of tendencies 
which he may have detected in a wrong direction— 
and he finds himself talking before he is aware of it. 

The theme may be anything you please, almost, 
Some movement in European politics, the signifi- 
cance of which is likely to be overlooked, or mis- 
constructed, by those who forget that history in mak- 
ing is as interesting as history made; the death of 
some great man, cr the discomfiture of some little 
one; a question of practical morality or personal 
religion ; the claims of the age on its educated men, 
and the way in which those claims may be met; in- 
cipient tendencies in college to indolence and insub- 
ordination—all is fish that comes to the doctor’s net. 
Two or three days ago ke defended the thesis that 
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the reason why some men of splendid endowments 
and substantial attainments failed of the very highest 
success, was that they lacked the faculty of adapta- 
tion to the demands of their fellows, When Henry 
J. Raymond died, he gave us an estimate of the 
value of education to the editor, and the kind of edu- 
cation which the editor ought to have. The assas- 
sination of James Fisk suggested the thought that 
roguery always come to grief in the long run. “Dis- 
establishment” in Ireland, communism in France, 
railway monopolies in our own country, are all 
themes which were discussed when at their freshest, 
and with such reference to fundamental principles, 
with illustrations so apt and so various, that 1 am 
not certain that the doctor’s colleagues were not the 
most interested of his hearers. 

The doctor’s manner in the chapel is, of course, 
familiar and unpretending, as a man’s manner is 
likely to be who hardly knows that he is talking at 
all—much less thinks that he is talking we//. He 
rarely speaks over fen or fiften minutes. 

His English is of that terse, vigorous, idiomatic 
kind which gives his hearers faith in the mother- 
tongue. His illustrations are frequent and thor- 
oughly effective, Often, in his chapel talks, he rises 
to a degree of eloquence which I have never heard 
him attain on the rostrum or in the pulpit; but it is 
the eloquence of downright scorn for all that is mean, 
aud hearty sympathy with all that is pure and manly. 

Sometimes he is learned—always he is character- 
ized by that practical ggod sense which has made 
him, to my mind, the first of American educators, 
With less of refined culture than some, and less of 
minute scholarship than others, he has a breadth of 
information, a grasp of intellect, and a depth of sym- 
pathy, which make him just the man to help college- 
students, by his chapel talks, to refer current events 
to scientific categories, 

That confidence in his mental affluence which leads 
him to scatter his gifts with such a lavish hand— 
never holding himself in reserve for “a suitable 
occasion’’—is, after eight years of intimate acquaint- 
ance, what, perhaps, impresses me most in President 
Anderson, //is suitable occasion is when he can 
get face to face with even a single man whom he can 
help in any way; and nowhere is that fact more 
apparent than in his chapel talks. 





—~—>— 


THE “CHIEF END”’ OF MUSIC. 


Mr. Epitror: Your excellent School Jour- 
nal comes to us regularly, and our expecta- 
tions are always realized in it. Every number 
brings new and valuable ‘matter upon varied 
subjects of interest and profit to all true 


friends of educational advancement. We 
note, with especial gratification, the fact that 
you accord to Music its true relation, and 
momentous value, in the great cause of edu- 
cation. We hail with delight this assurance 
of advance; for true educational progress 
most surely demands the aid of Music. In 
attainment of the true, the pure, and the 
sublime, what other outer aid can be so effec- 
tive as this? We speak now of music for 
the Acart; not the mere execution by instru- 
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ment or voice, of notes or tunes, rendered 
possibly with scientific precision, but desti- 
tute of that living power which can move 
the heart of the hearer. Not this would we 
have, but music which, in its conception and 
rendition, shall be such as to awaken the 
highest and best of which the human heart 
is capable. Classical Music, when possessed 
of the above power, holds justly the high 
place awarded to.it; but when devoid of this 
power, it falls far below the simple chant or 
ballad that is breathed in such living, heart- 
felt tones as shall thrill responsive chords in 
the heart of the hearer. 

Musical ‘‘ proficients,’’ we know, will not 
ail agree with the above views—but we also 
know that many of our best musicians do 
heartily endorse them; and we here wish to 
make, as in point, a rather lengthy quota- 
tion from the Vox Humana, written proba- 
bly by its editor, Prof. Phelps, of Boston. 


SouL oR ForM.—In connection with that most 
beautiful composition, Gottschalk’s “ Last Hope,’ 
the following touching anecdote is related: While 
in Cuba, he was the guest of a lady in S , an 
invalid. Her disease was an incurable one, and was 
very much aggravated by anxiety regarding her son 
who was absent. The greatest relief she found was 
in listening to the playing of the incomparable pianist, 
who was making his home beneath her roof. One 
evening when she was suffering more than usual, she 
suddenly exclaimed, “Oh, for Heaven’s sake, play me 
something.”’ Gottschalk took his seat at the piano, 
and improvised the beautiful melody we have men- 
tioned, As he brought out one thought after another, 
the idea took possession of him that he was playing 
his last piece for his afflicted friend. The next day 
he departed for another part of the island. At the 
expiration of a week, he returned to S As 
he gained the summit of the hill near the town, he 
heard the bell of the little church tolling for a burial. 
Soon a turn in the road brought him in sight of the 
church, and winding up the pathway was seen the 
funeral train. His heart’s foreboding had been real- 
ized, and his dear friend had indeed passed away. 
Recalling the melody he had played for her, on their 
last meeting, he arranged it, and named it the “ Last 
Hope.” Always after, when piaying at private 
soirees, or for friends, he finished his performance 
with this lovely meditation. Being on one occasion 
asked the reason for this, he gave the explanation re- 
lated above. Is it strange that a composition in- 
spired at such a time, a whispered message from the 
life beyond, should have become one of the undying 
pieces of our day ? 

We have instanced this composition as an illustra- 
tion of our theme. We have frequently met with 
pianists, (we beg pardon, piano manipulators,) who 
boasted this piece as one of their collection. We 
have heard them play it, and although every note was 
clear and distinct, and the time faultless, the perform- 
ance was no more effective, or inspiring than one of 
Czerney’s velocity studies. .Another player with far 
less executive ability, but vastly more sou/, would melt 
the hearer in tears with the same piece. The one 
sees only the notes; the other perceives the interior, 
the soul ? 
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Our pianists and our organists are in danger of 
losing their souls, for when a man cannot feel the 
spirit, the real zsthetic life of music, he Aas lost his 
soul, The tendency of the teaching of the age, is 
to make a mere intellectual matter of everything. And 
when we bring this idea into music, we degrade it to 
our own material level. Not that we would pretend 
to deny that music is subject to the same laws of or- 
der that govern the universe; and to have our music 
what it should be we must understand those laws of 
divine order. But in pursuing this intellectual study, 
we must not lose sight of the more interior, affectional 
element in the art, a mysterious something that can- 
not be taught, cannot be studied, but of which every 
musician is conscious, for it is that which gives him 
his power over his audience. 

We often hear the remark from our musical pro- 
fessors, that the “ people are not educated upto clas- 
sical music.’”” We are of opinion that the people 
are right. A great deal that passes for music, c/asst- 
cal music, in our day, is mere intellectual, soulless 
form. This style of music will never be the music of 
the people, and this belief makes us happy, The peo- 
ple are led by their hearts and not by their heads, 
and the cold, lifeless, marble-like statue will not 
satisfy them, even although its mathematical propor- 
tions may be faultless. It will not do to give them “a 
stone’”’ when they ask for “bread,” 

When music is esteemed frimart/y in the 
proportion that it elevates the heart and life, 
and only secondarily as an_ intellectual 
training and social amusement, then, and 
not till then, will it have attained its true 


end and purpose. M. A. B. 


—_—_—___—_. 


LEARNING AND LONG LIFE. 

FLIPPANT young man once de- 
i clared to the Rev. Lemuel Hayne, 
that uneducated preachers succeeded better 
than those who were college-bred. ‘*‘ How 
much ignorance does it require,’’ asked 
Hayne, ‘‘to make a successful preacher ?”’ 

Our agricultural population, in like man- 
ner, have deprecated college-learning as un- 
fitting a man for farm-life. The farmers’ 
sons that were destined for other vocations 
were sent to classical schools ; but those who 
were to adhere to the paternal calling were 
taught only to ‘‘read, write, and cipher.’’ 
As though to increase the conviction that 
farming was sordid and low-lived, a farmer 
was generally selected for the clown in the 
dialogues or minor theatricals at rural school 
exhibitions, and ambitious lads were thus 
early taught to dis-esteem their fathers’ 
calling. 

Another, and perhaps the most forcible 
objection made to such instruction, is the 
supposition that academical and collegiate 
courses exhaust and shorten the life. It is 
an old saw that ‘‘ every generation grows 
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wiser and weaker.’’ ‘Those who have given 
way so far as to sanction higher education 
for young men, are more or less adverse to 
the bestowing of like advantages upon young 
women. For centuries every college has 
been but as a convent for uncowled monks ; 
women have been routed out of the medical 
and other professions which they once exer- 
cised, and girls have been kept away from 
school, or instructed only in institutions 
where they would be taught superficially, so 
that however much they might learn, they 
would really know but little. 

Recently a learned gentleman, late pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in Harvard Col- 
lege, has published a treatise on ‘‘ Sex in 
Education,’’ which asserts that a girl during 
the growing period, owing to certain physio- 
logical peculiarities, ‘‘ will not have as much 
power left for the tasks of the school, as the 
boy, of whom Nature requires less at the cor- 
responding epoch,’’ and that ‘identical 
education of the two sexes is a crime before 
God and humanity, that physiology protests 
against, and that experience weeps over.’’ 
He thus makes an argument for Harvard 
College on this subject. 

The editors of the Boston magazines, we 
notice, receive these assertions ex cathedra ; 
and we presume would exclude from their 


pages any thing which we might say, pro- 


pounding a different sentiment. Yet Dr. 
Clarke has not established his propositions 
on data which are broad enough to be a 
proper basis for our action. Certainly, high- 
ly cultivated women, like the celebrated 
Madame de Stael, Caroline Herschel, Mary 
Somerville, Maria Mitchell, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, are examples of thorough 
**masculine’’ culture combined with a full 
vital power and feminine nature, that ought 
to go far toward contravening his doctrines. 

Besides, this extraordinary physical de- 
terioration and mortality is not peculiar to 
women. ‘The young men graduating from 
colleges where girls are not admitted make 
a worse showing. ‘The ‘‘ Circular of Infor- 
mation, of the Bureau of Education, for 
March, 1872,"’ presents statistics from Har- 
vard College, Yale, Dartmouth and the Wes- 
leyan University, all New England institu- 
tions, which seem to put the argument of 
the learned ex-professor at obvious disadvan- 
tage. By the census of 1860, it appears that 
during the year preceding, out of 61,405 
males dying between twenty and sixty years 
of age, 59 per cent. were under forty; 
whereas out of 1,022 graduates of these four 
institutions, 84 percent. were between twenty 
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and forty years of age—showing that life in 
colleges exhausted a man’s chances for lon- 
gevity. 

‘* From this it seems,’’ says General Eaton, 
‘** that a good many young men die shortly 
after completing their collegiate and profes- 
sional studies; that another fatal period 
comes after the strenuous and exhausting 
labors of early manhood ; and a third soon 
after the star of life has passed its zenith.”’ 
‘* A large number of these deaths,’’ he re- 
marks, ‘seem to be caused by injudicious 
study and violation of any other hygienic 
laws before, during, and after college life.’’ 

The like considerations, it would seem, 
ought to be had in regard to the other sex. 
We have no evidence that 84 per cent. of 
college-bred women die before attaining the 
age of forty; or that they are unfitted by 
college-life for all the functions and offices 
of life, as young men are not. We do not 
see how they well can be. We do not bate 
aline of denunciation of low and vicious 
personal and social habits on their part; 
multitudes of our population of both sexes, 
at school and elsewhere, are virtual suicides. 

Quetelet and Smits assert ‘‘that at the 
period usually: set apart to educational life, 
the mortality of girls is greater than that of 
boys.’’ This cannot be true. General Ea- 
ton shows from tables and statistics, that ‘fa 
law of nature, almost uniform throughout 
the world, produces a greater number of 
male than female births,’’ the rate of excess 
in the United States being about six in the 
one hundred ; yet the excess of males does 
not continue. In 1869 the relative mortali- 
ty of the sexes was as follows: under one 
year of age 60,876 males, 49,569 females ; 
under five years of age 109,505 males, 93,- 
708 females; from five to ten, 13,714 males, 
12,615 females ; ten to fifteen, 8,186 males, 
to 7,793 females. By this time the femaies 
having come into the majority, the death- 
rate now preponderates on the other side ; 
from fifteen to twenty 9,521 males to 10,741 
females ; from twenty to twenty-five, 12,539 
males to 13,449 females. The fact is that the 
female of the human race, as among animals, 
is endowed with a greater stock of vital 
power and capacity for endurance. The 
allegation that college-privileges deteriorate 
the physique of women is, besides, partial in 
its applicationn. Nine-tenths of the assert- 
ed disabilities are inherent in the mode of 
life and not in organization. Idleness, ennui, 
and the peculiar stimulation of the emotion- 
al nature so common to modern novel-read- 
ers, do the mischief of disordering and ster- 
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ilizing ; for the daughters of the rich and 
well-to-do suffer most in this way, and per- 
haps oftenest go to college. But their own 
bad habits, and not the severe study, disor- 
ders them. Scientific culture tends to draw 
them from these debilitating practices and 
so to benefit their health. Dietetic habits, 
sugar-eating for example, may impair it— 
study, never. But it is known to physiolo- 
gists that sugar in all its forms, and alcohol, 
are anaphroclisiac and sterilizing. Negroes 
on sugar plantations die out ; and cattle fed 
on sugar-house molasses, will not produce 
offspring. Scrutinize the dietary, and hunt 
out sweetmeats and candy, and the clinical 
observations of Dr. Clarke would probably 
be fully accounted for. The evils of ‘‘ iden- 
tical education’’ are imaginary. Female 
schools and female courses of study, are no 
more sensible than families constituted of 
female children only, and tables supplied 
with female food. Indeed, there is more 
actual capacity for hard study when youths 
and maidens are in school together; there 
is a natural, divine, eternal law, by the oper- 
ation of which the presence of each sex in- 
cites, inspires and strengthens the other. 
Nor can we believe that high culture of the 
mind tends to debility of the physical con- 
stitution. Our men of learning appear to 


live as long as others, and even longer ; and 
in Europe, ever since the Reformation, the 
average duration of human life has increas- 


ed. ‘‘ From what wecan learn by Marshall’s 
tables, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
one-half of all children born perished under 
five years of age, and the average length of 
life of the whole population was eighteen 
years. The proportion of mortality to the 
whole population in 1631 was one in twen- 
ty-one. In the seventeenth century one- 
half of all the children born died under 
twelve years of age. In the year 1700 the 
proportion of mortality to the whole popu- 
lation was one in about thirty-three ; and in 
1750 it was calculated at one in twenty- 
seven. But in the first sixty years of the 
eighteenth century one-half of the popula- 
tion lived over twenty-seven years, During 
the last forty years of that century one-half 
lived over thirty-two years. The average 
expectation of life at birth has been increas- 
ed to about forty eight.’’ 

In the United States, the deaths in 1850 
averaged twenty-eight to every two thousand, 
and in 1860 twenty-five—an average increase 
of three. We have good reason to suppose 
that the same tendency is still existing. It 
is more probable that repression is slaying 
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hecatombs where undue culture has its sin- 
gle sacrifices. Let us then, stand for cul- 
ture to develop perfect manhood and perfect 
womanhood, as the means of long life, and 
what is better, a full life. The more com- 
pletely our education is after the model of 
Nature, the more perfectly will we realize its 
grand purposes. ‘‘ Neither is the man with- 
out the woman, neither is the woman with- 
out the man in the Lord;’’ nor should they 
be other than associates and co-ordinates in 
education, as well as in all their life-work. 
The Medical Eclectic. 


MUD PIES. 
BY MARY ALLEN WEST, 


667 RESIGN my honors most gladly,” said Flora, 

giving her school-keys to Miss Annie. “I 
don’t fancy school-teaching much, any way; but I 
believe 1 could have stood it a little longer, if it 
hadn’t been for that creek,” she added, pointing to 
the stream at the foot of the knoll on which the school- 
house stood; ‘it’s the very plague of my life. You 
need not stare,’”’ in answer to Annie’s wide-eyed look 
of wonder, “it just is; the children are bewitched 
with it, and away they rush, the moment they are let 
out, at recess or noon; and it’s the hardest work in 
the world to get them back when the bell rings; and 
when they do come they are mud from their head to 
their heels; I think some of it strikes through to 
the brain, too, such a stupid set as they are!’’ Miss 
Flora, clear out of breath stopped, and Annie in- 
quired, *“* What do they do there?” “ Do! I don’t 
know, except make guys of themselves; make mud 
pies, I presume,’’ and the fine lady fluttered her 
flounces in utter disgust. ‘* Do yeu ever help them?” 
asked Mary. “ Help them! help them play in a mud 
puddle!”’ The eyes opened wide and the be-ringed 
hands went up in holy horror, Just then the carriage 
drove up to take Flora away, and Mary rang the bell 
for school, 

In came the scholars, just such sturdy, barefooted 
and sun-browned girls as you and I have often 
taught. ‘Not stupid looking by any means,” Mary 
thought; “brim full of the irrepressible energy of 
the ‘ universal Yankee nation ;’ and it depends on 
the teacher whether this energy shall develop into 
study or into mischief.” The thought of directing 
this surplus energy never entered Miss Flora’s curly 
pate; all she thought of was to repress it. Of course 
she failed, and in a fit of desperation she gave up 
the school to Annie. 

That first morning passed, as most first school days 
do, the scholars’ time being about equally divided be- 
tween study of their books and of their new teacher. 
When the geography class was called they made 
some queer blunders; as, “ An island is a portion of 
water extending into the land,” and “ A cape is a 
point of land entirely surrounded by water.’’ Miss 
Annie smiled and said: *“* At noon we will try to 
find an island and a cape and see what they are 
like.” 

Lunch was soon dispatched, and off the children 
scampered to their beloved play-ground where Miss 
Annie soon joinedthem. The stream was a pretty 
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‘one, winding around in wayward fashion, forming 
the boundary between prairie and woodland. The 
children were “ up to their eyes in work,’’ (and in 
mud too), the girls in moulding mud images. which 
to worship would have transgressed no command- 
ment in the decalogue, and the boys, in building a 
mud dam. They worked hard, but their success was 
hardly commensurate with their efforts; I think the 
trouble was not so much in the boys, as in the ma- 
terial. Our prairie state, indulgent mother as she is, 
don’t furnish stones with which her pocket-edition 
citizens can build dams, and mud is not a very sure 
dependence in running water. 

*« i’ve come to look for that cape and island we 
could not find in our geography lesson,” Miss Annie 
said. 

“Oh! but they’re in the ocean,” said Molly; ‘‘a 
cape is a point of land extending into the sea,’’ she 
added, proved to show she had learned something 
since missing in the morning. 

“Would not it be a cape if extending into any 
other body of water!’ Molly was in doubt, but 
Jessie, taking the cue, exclaimed, “ Course it would; 
ma’s cape’s a cape, and my cape’s a cape; though 
one’s big and the other’s little.’’ 

“ Then a point of land extending into our Cedar 
Fork is a cape ?’’ interrogated Miss Annie. “ Yes, 
and I know where there’s a dcautiful one,’’ cried 
Fanny, bounding away, and the rest all followed. 
Just round the hill the creek made a turn, and there, 
jutting out into the water was a cape, “just as good 
one as was ever in a geography book,’’ Mary said, 
*Isn’t it funny to have a real, sure enough cape right 
under our noses, and we never know it,”’ said Carrie. 
“1 wonder if we cannot find anything else out of a 
geography book,” said Miss Annie, casting her eye 
down stream, where the waters spread out into shal 
lows, embracing a minnie island on thelr bosom, 
where an elder bush was growing. “ An island,” 
exclaimed the now open-eyed children. “A baby 
island, with.a baby tree on it.” 

Instead of the black loam of their mud pie forma- 
tion, the “ cape’? on which they stood was covered 
with sand, “‘ not nice and white like sea sand, but 
cleaner than muc,” Annie said to herself. She took 
a stick and began marking in the sand, the children 
eagerly watching each stroke. “See! see!” broke 
from them in delighted chorus, “ she’s drawing our 
creek; there’s the cape and the island and the hill 
and the school-house.”” Sure enough, there they all 
were, not so artistically done but that each child 
thought she could do the same, but so plain that each 
recognized the picture. 

Straightway a dozen little sticks, in a dozen eager 
hands, were tracing the familiar outlines. If Miss 
Annie suffered any qualms of conscience as to the 
nipping in the bud any genius for sculpture showing 
itself in the modeling of clay statues, she consoled 
herself with the thoug!t of the possible painters she 
had started on their grand career by these drawing 
lessons in the sand. Nor were they confined to the 
sand; soon slates and paper were brought into re- 
quisition, and before school closed, the walls of tne 
old school-house were ornamented with well-exe- 
cuted sketches, made by the children. But these 
drawing lessons were only incidental; geography 
was the main business in hand. Subsequent explor- 
ations discovered promontories, peninsulas, gulfs, 
straits and lakes, and these definitions, as well as 
those of cape and island, were stored away in the 
children’s minds among the unforgetables. 
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Meanwhile the progress of the dam was not very 
encouraging. Each night washed away the greater 
part of each day’s work. The climax was reached 
on a Thursday night, when a terrible thunder-shower 
carried away every vestige of their cherished mill- 
dam. A “blue” looking set of boys gathered on its 
site Friday noon. ‘“ Let's give it up,” said Ned, dis- 
consolately. Evidently he had lost all hupe, and as 
he usually had a much larger supply of that com- 
modity than any one else, you can imagine the state 
of histellows. ‘Oh! I wouldn’t,” said Miss Annie, 
who had come up unobserved; ‘the beavers can 
teach you how to build your dam.”” “ But who ever 
saw a beaver, to know how they do?” said Charley, 
tou thoroughly discouraged to entertain any new 
idea. 

“I never saw one, but I can tell you how they 
build their dams; let us go over there in the shade, 
and I’ll tell you.’’ They crossed the foot-bridge, 
and climbe:l the wood-covered hill beyond. Seating 
herself on a fallen tree, while the boys gathered 
round her, Miss Annie opened a basket she carried, 
saying, “I feared the storm had washed away your 
dam, and so brought something which may help you 
in rebuilding it.””’ The boys eyed the basket, uncer- 
tain whether to expect from it a spade or a pile- 
driver, She brought out neither, but a dainty skele- 
ton head, the head of abeaver. “If we haven’t seen 
a beaver, we can learn from his teeth how he works. 
Look at these back ones; the enamel—this hard 
white stuff which is all on the outside of ours—is 
here, you see, in layers, standing on end, with the 
ivory between, The ivory wears out fastest, leaving 
the enamel always with sharp edges—self-grinding 
knives these back teeth are.”’ ‘ Don’t I wish our 
reaper and mower had that kind of knives,”’ broke 
in Tom, a martyr to the grindstone, ‘Cannot you 
invent some ?”’ said Miss Annie, laughing; “ here is 
a hint for you. I wonder some Yankee has not 
acted on it before, But the strangest things are their 
front teeth—rodent or gnawing teeth we call them, 
and class animals which have them together, and 
call the class Rodentia, Kats, squirrels, and ever so 
many more animals belong to this class. See what 
a queer shape they are! curved in such a way they 
could not tear a piece of meat, but exactly adapted 
to gnawing. But the strangest thing about them is, 
they grow continually, just as fast as they wear out, 
If one is broken out, the opposite one, not having 
anything to rub off against, keeps on growing, till it 
pierces the other jaw, whenever the animal tries to 
shut its mouth. I once saw a rat with such a tooth, 
This skeleton is so dry I can draw these rodent teeth 
out their full length,” and she drew and drew till 
the tooth lay in her hand, a perfect semi-circle, three 
inches from tip to tip, With teeth like that it is not 
so wonderful that the beaver can cut down trees,” 
continued Miss Anuie, when the boys had thoroughly 
examined the head. “Trees! Miss Annie, you 
don’t mean big trees! such a little head as that!” 
cried Jacob, ‘Yes, see here,’’ and she drew from 
her basket a piece of wood, bearing marks of beav- 
er’s teeth. ‘‘ They cut that tree down, and you see 
from this section it must have been as thick as a 
man’s body.” “ What for?” And Miss Annie told 
them the wonderful way in which beavers build their 
dams, felling the log to lie across the stream, cutting 
and sharpening stakes, which they set in two rows 
as firm and true as any pile-driver could set them, 
and filling up the interstices with woven boughs, 
packed firmly with mud and gravel. ‘ But could 
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they build a dam long enough to reach across Cedar 
Fork ?” asked Tom, the doubter. ‘“ The creek is 
about twelve feet wide here, isn’t it? I think the 
beavers could manage it; they often build dams a 
hundred feet long and twelve feet thick at the bot- 
tom.” Tom looked crest-fallen, but Ned, fired with 
zeal not to be so badly outdone by the beavers, 
sprang up, exclaiming, “ Let’s us.” 

** Let’s what?” asked Bob. ‘“ Let’s build a dam, 
the way the beavers build, Why hadn’t we sense to 
think of that way before?” 

And so the dam was builded, and so the boys 
learned a lesson, both in dam building and in patient 
continuing in endeavor, from the beavers. 

Nor was it the only lesson they learned. “I say, 
Miss Annie, have you any more heads with the meat 
all off?’ asked Tom one day, after an animated dis- 
cussion of the beaver question. ‘ Yes, ever so many. 
I’ll show them to you one at a time, so you will not 
get them mixed.”” So, day by day she brought skel- 
eton heads, which she had collected and prepared 
for this special purpose, making the children under- 
stand how from the structure of an animal’s skull 
and teeth you can learn what it lived upon, how it 
obtained its prey, and ever so many more things, 
quite enough to classify it accurately. She hada 
sheep’s head as an example of Ruminantia, a hog’s 
head, of Pachydermata, a dog’s head, of Carnivora; 
heads of birds, reptiles and fishes. And she so ex- 
plained the peculiarities of each division, that before 
winter the smallest child in school knew the classifi- 
cations of the animal kingdom, and was interested in 
its study. Thus did Miss Annie utilize mud pies 
and mill dams, transforming them from the nuisances 
of which Miss Flora complained, into stepping-stones 
by which she reached the hearts and minds of her 
scholars. —//dinois Schoolmaster. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


ON THEORY OF TEACHING. 


HE following list of examination ques- 
tions is continued from our last issue. 
It was given, at intervals, by Co. Supt. J. 
A. Gregory, of Clearfield county, at a recent 
session of his institute, the teachers having 
been formed into classes for this purpose. 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


1. What is the meaning of the word discipline ? 
(See Webster’s Unabridged). 

2. What are the two leading objects of discipline 
in a school ? 

3. What motives should be addressed as incen- 
tives to right conduct in the pupil ? 

4. Mention some of the incentives to right actions 
that you conceive to be superior to the fear of punish- 
ment, and give reasons. 

5. What is the source of all bad conduct ? 

6. What relation does constant and useful employ- 
ment sustain to the good conduct of pupils and the 
good order of a school ? 

7. What relation does a comfortable and pleasant 
school-room sustain to good order? 

8. Why ought the teacher to make the school- 
room and exercises attractive to his pupils? 

9g. What relation does bad air sustain to the dis- 
order of a school ? 
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10. What has the poor health, either of the teacher 
or his pupils, to do with a disorderly school ? 

11. Why is a carefully-revised system of school 
management necessary to secure good order ? 

12. Why are firmness and consistency of character 
in a teacher, indispensable to the same result ? 

13. How does a carefully devised and faithfully 
executed programme of recitation and study tend to 
secure good order ? 

14. Why is a noisy and boisterous manner in the 
teacher promotive of disorder ? 

15. How does a firm and quiet demeanor tend to 
the opposite result ? 

16. Why should corporal punishment rarely be 
used ? 

17. Name such modes of punishment as you deem 
improper in a school, 

18. When should a penalty be imposed in private, 
and when in presence of the school ? 

19. How much of a teacher’s time should be de- 
voted to government ? 

20. What do you think of the plan of detaining 
pupils at recess and after schvol for bad conduct or 
neglect of duty ? 

21. By what means would you seek to prevent 
tardiness and absence ? 

22. What are some of the evils of these bad habits ? 

23. To what extent are parents responsible for 
tard:ness and absence ? 

24. By what means would you seek to form studi- 
ous habits in your pupils ? 

25. Why should the aim of all government be to 
promote self-control ? 

26. What is the only sure foundation of self- 
government in the community or state? 

27. How can a teacher who fails to control him- 
self secure self-control in his pupils ? 


VENTILATION OF SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


What are the constituents of the atmosphere ? 
In what way are these constituents associated ? 
What is the office of oxygen in respiration ? 
What is the use of nitrogen in the atmosphere ? 
What would be the effect of breathing pure 
oxygen ? 

6. What of inhaling pure nitrogen? 

7. What is the composition of carbonic acid gas? 

8. Name some of the more common forms of 
carbon. 

g. What are some of the more common sources of 
carbonic acid gas ? 

10. What causes tend to produce it in the school- 
room ? 

11. Name some of the more injurious effects of 
the inhalation of impure air by pupils. 

12. What is the effect of carbonic acid upon the 
throat when present in quantity. 

13. What are its effects upon the brain ? 

14. How does it affect the mind? Why? 

15. What other combinations of carbon and oxy- 
gen are deleterious to health? 

16. How does the effect of carbonic oxide upon 
the animal economy differ from that of carbonic acid ? 

17. Why is its presence more dangerous than the 
latter ? 

18. What diseases are likely to be produced by 
foul air in the school-room ? 

19. How may you account for the frequently dull 
and stupid condition of children in school ? 

20. How many cubic feet per hour of pure air are 
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necessary to the health of an adult ? 
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21. How many cubic feet of air space should be 
allowed for each child in a primary school ? 

22. What relation should the method of heating a 
school-room bear to the ventilation ? 

23. Why is a room heated by direct radiation 
alone, difficult to ventilate ? What is the best method 
of ventilation in the summer time ? 

24. How would you aim to secure sufficient fresh 
air in case no system of ventilation were provided 
in your school-room ? 

25. What are the advantages of a small fire-place 
and chimney, or an air-tube and register, leading 
from a school-room ? 

26. What are the disadvantages of lowering the 
windows during school hours ? What are the objec- 
tions, if any, to opening doors and windows at recess ? 

27. Why is it necessary to provide for the admis- 
sion of pure air into a room, as well as for the expul- 
sion of foul air from it? 

28. Why should not cold air currents be allowed 
to strike the children ? 

29. At about what temperature should the air of a 
school room be held ? 

30. What are some of the more injurious effects of 
too warm rooms ? 

31. Why should every school-room be provided 
with a good thermometer ? 

32. Why should some means for evaporating an 
adequate amount of water be provided in connection 
with the heating apparatus ? 

33. Why do candles, lamps, &c., burn dimly in 
crowded and ill-ventilated apartments ? 

34. Why is it dangerous to burn charcoal in an 
open vessel in a close room ? 

35. Why is it dangerous to descend into old and 
unused wells, vaults, and other deep placcs ? 

36. What precaution should ulways be observed 
before entering such places ? 

37. Why should the exit for the foul air of a room 
be near the floor rather than the ceiling ? 

38. Why should the warm and pure air be ad- 
mitted near the floor ? 

39. On what condition is it possible to expel foul 
air from an apartment ? 

40. Why is it better slightly to lower the upper 
sash than to be deprived of pure air? 

41. Upon the operation of what law of gases does 
this method of ventilation tend to improve the qual- 
ity of the air in a room ? 

42. Explain what is meant by the diffusion of 
gases ? 

43. What proportion of deaths among the human 
race do you suppose results either directly or indi- 
rectly from foul air ? 

44. How far are teachers responsible for the pro- 
per ventilation of the school-room? Why? 

45. How far are they responsible for the preva- 
lence of correct ideas upon the subject in the com 
munity ? 

46. To what extent should teachers be held re- 
sponsible for the health of their pupils ? 

47. What excuse have teachers for ignorance 
upon these subjects ? 

48. What is your opinion of those who assume the 
responsibilities of the teacher without properly quali- 
fying themselves for their duties ? 


—— 


Next to theology I give to music the highest place 
and honor. And we see how David and all the 
saints have wrought their godly thoughts into verse, 
rhyme and song.— Luther. 
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THEORY OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HE pretext which is sometimes set up 
by polemics of widely different affini- 
ties, that our public schools, because they do 
not directly teach religion and morality, are 
therefore irreligious and immoral, seems to 
us to involve two very obvious sophisms. It 
assumes, in the first place, that the public 
schools are intended to teach religion and 
morality ; and, in so far as they do not they 
come short of their function. In the second 
place, it assumes that secular education that 
does not inculcate the great principles of re- 
ligion, of morality, is no education at all, or 
rather a perversion of the true meaning of 
education. It leaves out, it is alleged, the 
primary and most important end. 

Now, in the first place, we assert that the 
public schools, in the proper theory of their 
uses, are not intended and were never intended 
to indoctrinate their pupils in any scheme 
of religious belief or any system of moral 
obligation. ‘These highly important objects 
are deemed to be more wisely left to the in- 
structions of the churches, to the moral dis- 
cipline of family life, and to individual 
aspiration and effort. The schools are simply 
instituted to provide a means for the diffu- 
sion of that degree of intelligence among 
every class of the community which is abso- 
lutely necessary to the citizen to enable him 
to discharge his fundamental duties as a 
citizen. ‘They are exclusively and wholly 
civil institutions. In our peculiar form of 
political society, where every man partici- 
pates to a considerable extent in the direc- 
tion of public affairs, it is universally re- 
garded as one of the essential conditions of 
general and individual liberty that every man 
so participating in the public life should be 
possessed of the primary requisites, at least, 
of intelligent action. He should be able to 
read and write, if no more, because reading 
and writing are indispensable to any intelli- 
gent exercise of the franchise, and to any 
intelligent discharge of public official duties. 
He is, in fact, not an American man, but a 
man of some other clime and state of things, 
without those qualifications. If he cannot 
read, the ticket or list of candidates which 
is put in his hands becomes a mere blank 
paper. He cannot tell whether the vote he 
deposits is for the men of his choice or a 
vote imposed upon his ignorance. If he 
cannot write, he is disqualified from holding 
any ublic position which as a citizen he is 
eligiole to hold, and which he ought to hold 
at times, in acquittal of his fair share of the 
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general responsibility. Again, reading and 
writing are both necessary to him to enable 
him to appreciate the value of that public 
discussion of men and measures which is al- 
ways supposed to precede, and in some 
degree to determine, an intelligent ballot. 

In a word, reading and writing are condi- 
tions of liberty, and as the proper end and 
function of government is to maintain these 
conditions, the government has not only a 
right, but is in duty bound to make provision 
for them by apt arrangements. Whether the 
establishment of free public schools in which 
elementary education is imparted is the most 
efficient mode of arriving at the end, or 
whether it would not be more directly reached 
by making this primary education a requisite 
to citizenship, is another question which we 
shall not now discuss. 

But, secondly, it is said that an education 
which does not comprise the teaching of re- 
ligion and morality is an imperfect and even 
pernicious education. ‘That it is imperfect, 
when we regard the great end of education 
—the training of a human being in the 
rightful mastery of all his forces, spiritual 
and intellectual as well as physical—must be 
admitted. Nearly all forms of education 
are, in that sense, imperfect. But we deny 
that the education of the free schools is 
imperfect in the light of the simple politi- 
cal and civic purpose it was designed to sub- 
serve. ‘These schools are not meant to be 
the rivals of the colleges and seminaries ; 
their objects are not to make scholars and 
savans; they profess no more than their rea- 
son for being implies, which is to put it in 
the power of the future citizens to become 
the kind of citizen that his duty to his fellow- 
citizens and to the safety of the common 
weal requires him to be. And when they 
have done that, they have done, as we con- 
tend, their perfect work—all that is contem- 
plated or embraced in the idea of their exis- 
tence as civil institutions. To ask them to 
go beyond this line would be to force them 
out of their sphere, and to expose them to 
very formidable dangers, by placing them 
on grounds that it might be impossible con- 
sistently to defend. 

The schools are established for a special 
end ; it is a praiseworthy end, and they can 
accomplish the end. Somewhere and at some 
time every child must learn his rudiments— 
he must learn his A, B, C, and his twice two 
are four; and if he do not learn at the same 
time, his responsibilities to God and his duties 
to man, the fault will not be in the schools, but 
in his parents and his pastors. —/V. Y. Post. 
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Wuat CAN AND OUGHT TO BE Done.—Every 
town of a population of fifteen to twenty thousand is 
a centre where with little difficulty a number of deaf 
mutes, sufficiently large for one teacher, can be 
gathered. The “ institution”? method does not fully 
meet the wants of the unfortunate class called “ deaf 
and dumb.” But a fraction of them enter any insti- 
tution, for the strong reason that, of all children, the 
afflicted are the dearest to the parent, A large per- 
centage of the deaf mute population of our good 
commonwealth are left to grow up shut out, to a 
great degree, from the world, Many of them are 
blessed with strong, active intellects that only need 
a door of communication for entrance to a successful 
development. 

The question came up in Erie from a parent who 
could not bear the thought of sending his boy off— 
“Cannot our noble school system do something for 
the deaf mute?’ In answer he found that it was an 
easy matter to get together ten or twelve children 
seeking a line of communication with the common 
world. A school was organized, the “ Articulation” 
method adopted, and in a short time parents’ hearts 
were made glad by hearing the “dumb” speak! 
Homes were made happier, a new world opened to 
the children, and a demonstration made of the deaf 
mute problem, 

Of course, schools for this order of work are com- 
paratively expensive, and somewhat out of the or- 
der of school work, and it seems but right and 
proper for the state to give aid to such school dis- 
tricts as can organize a deaf-mute school. So, in 
conclusion, I would say, let an act be passed en- 
abling such districts as can gather a number of deaf 
mutes sufficient for a school, to organize such a 
school, receiving a special appropriation for the 
school. This can and ought to be done under the 
sweet motto, ‘* Home with school.” 

Supt. H. S. Fones. 
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THE TRUE TEACHER.—I hold the teacher’s posi- 
tion secondto none, ‘The Christian teacher of a band 
of children combines the office of the preacher and the 
parent, and has more to do in shaping the mind and 
morals of the community than preacher and parent 
united, The teacher who spends six hours a day 
with my child, spends three times as many hours as 
I do, and twenty-fold more time than my pastor does, 
I have no words to express my sense of the importance 
of your office. Still less have I words to express my 
sense of the importance of having that office filled by 
men and women of the purest motives, the noblest en- 
thusiasm, the finest culture, the broadest charities, and 
the most devoted Christian purpose. Why, sir, a 
teacher should be the strongest and most angelic man 
that breathes. No man living is entrusted with such 
precious materials, No man living can do so much 
to set human life to a noble tune. No man living 
needs higher qualifications for his work. 

Are you “ fitted for teaching ?”’ I do not ask you 
this question to discourage you, but to stimulate you 
to an effort at preparation which shall continue as 
long as you continue to teach.— F. G. Holland, 
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LEARN A TRADE,—I never look at my old steel 
composing rule that I do not bless myself that, while 
my strength lasts, I am not at the mercy of the world. 
It my pen is not wanted, I can go back to the type 
case and be sure to find work; for I learned the 
printer’s trade thoroughly,—Gree/ey. 
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READY ! ALONG THE LINE. 


“THE amount of space set apart for the 

educational department of the United 
States at the Centennial Exposition is only 
about 6,000 feet. Massachusetts desires 
nearly this amount for her own use, and 
Pennsylvania ought to fill twice as much. If 
confined to our share of the 6,000 feet, there 
would be no use to make an effort. 

Full authority, however, has been obtained 
from the Director General of the Exposition 
to erect a school house or other suitable 
building for an educational display on the 
grounds at Fairmount Park, and to fill it with 
such material as we may choose to prepare. 

Satisfactory assurance has also been given 
by the members of the Legislature, now in ses- 
sion, that a fair appropriation will be made 
in aid of the work of building the house 
and preparing the display. 

To make this educational exhibition a 
credit to the state, the money the Legislature 
will appropriate must be increased by a con- 
siderable sum to be raised by school boards 
and school men. Circulars will be issued 
in a few'days stating plans, and a generous 
response is confidently expected. We can 
not shrink from this duty without a stain 
upon our good name. 

The necessary funds being secured, the 
work of preparation must be pushed forward 
vigorously in all directions. Circulars making 
suggestions as to what to do and how to do 
it, will be issued as soon as they can be 
printed. But work must begin at once. Let 
college, normal school, academy and high 
schoo: take earnest hold of the matter, and 
prepare to do their best. Superintendents 
must be up and doing. Every city and 
town, every county in the state, has some- 
thing worth showing, and must prepare to 
show it. It is late to begin the work, but 
with proper effort a display can be made of 
which we will all feel proud. Forward, 
school men of Pennsylvania, allalong the line, 


Our new constitution gives women the 
right to hold any office under the common 
school system. Minnesota has gone beyond 
this and given them not only the right now 








possessed in this state, but the further right 
to vote on all questions pertaining to com- 
mon schools and for school officers. It is 
only just to say that the experiment of hav- 
ing ladies serve on school boards is a success 
so far as tried in this state. The Tioga 
county superintendent is a lady, and she is 
doing well. 


THE Executive Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association met at the rooms of 
the School Department, at Harrisburg, on 
Saturday, January 8th. All the members, 
Messrs. Coffin, Raub, Curry and Maris, and 
Miss Field, were present. Prof. Maris was 
elected chairman, and Prof. Coffin secre- 
tary. Much business preliminary to the 
holding of the next meeting of the associa- 
tion was transacted. All seemed to feel the 
importance of preparing a model programme 
and of having a model meeting. ‘The fol- 
lowing, with other topics, will be presented : 
The Superintendency, Relation of Normal 


' Schools to the State, Relation of Technical 


Schools to our Educational System, Women 
as School Officers, and Drawing. It is in 

tended also to exhibit the systems of instruc- 
tion pursued in the humane institutions of 
the state ; the processes used in the instruc- 
tion of the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the Feeble-minded, being available as afford- 
ing valuable suggestions for elementary train- 
ing. The local arrangements are entrusted 
to a committee of citizens of West Chester 
where the association will convene during 
the second week in August. Many for- 
eigners interested in education are expected 
to be present. 


Horne’s PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN Man- 
UAL.—It is fitting that a book treating of 
the Pennsylvania Germans and the language 
they speak should come from the pen of 
Prof. Horne, Principal of the State Normal 
School located at Kutztown, Berks county. 
He was born and educated a Pennsylvania 
German, and it would be hard to find a bet- 
ter representative of this class of people. 
Many of our eastern counties are almost en- 
tirely settled by Pennsylvania Germans, and 
they rank with our best and most useful citi- 
zens. ‘They are not quick in taking up with 
new measures, but move cautiously and 
slowly. Once started, they make sure and 
steady progress, and hardly ever take a step 
backward. In the matter of schools, school 
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buildings, teachers’ institutes and general 
interest in education, they are certainly not 
behind other portions of the state. 

The book has three divisions: 1. Pro- 
nouncing Exercises; 2. Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Reader; 3. Pennsylvania German Dic- 
tionary. The'first part will prove to be the 
most valuable to teachers, especially to those 
who have pupils who were never taught to 
speak English until sent to school. The 
difficulties which the English language pre- 
sents to these are almost insurmountable, but 
frequent drills in the sentences and lessons 
given by the author will accomplish wonders. 
We copy one or two specimens in which the 
sounds of s and “ are prominent: ‘I 
thought I sought the thick sick man in the 
south.’’ ‘‘ The souse of the south is so thick 
that the sick man thought it was thicker 
than thistles.’” When a German pupil can 
repeat the above readily he has achieved a 
great victory. 

Part second gives lessons in reading, in 
both poetry and prose, all in Pennsylvania 
German. Here are given portraits and short 
biographies of governors and distinguished 
men who were Pennsylvania Germans, and 
honorable mention is also made of authors, 
school superintendents and teachers. 

The last part is a dictionary with words 
first in Pennsylvania German, then in Eng- 
lish and also in High German. ‘The book 
will uhdoubtedly find many friends in the 
German counties of the state, and here, as 
already indicated, it can be made to answer 
a very excellent purpose. 


CHANCELLOR Woops, of the Western Penn- 
sylvania University, has just succeeded in 
raising $100,000, for the purpose of erect- 
ing new buildings for the University and in- 
creasing its facilities of instruction. The 
money was raised by subscription, and it 
secures a like sum to be donated by William 
Thaw, Esq., of Pittsburgh, who proposed 
some years ago to give the institution $100,- 
ooo if its other friends should raise for it a 
like amount. ‘This they have done, and we 
may soon expect to see the University enter 
upon a career of still greater usefulness. 
We shall rejoice at every step of progress it 
may be able to make. 


Hicu church dignitaries in England are 
beginning to acknowledge the comparative 
inefficiency of denominational schools in 


comparison with the public schools. As an 
example of this state of things, the Bishop 
of Manchester in a public address recently 
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made the significant remark, “‘that rather than 
have a denominational school maintained in 
a state of inefficiency, he would hand it over 
to the school board, and trust to looking after 
the interests of religion in some other, and 
perhaps more natural way.’’ An equal de- 
gree of liberality or of regard for the welfare 
of children would convert in this country as 
well asin England a large number of de- 
nominational and private into public schools. 

INDIANA isat work raising money for an ed- 
ucational exhibition at the Centennial, by 
a series of entertainments, spelling schools, 
&c. The pecuniary results reported are 
Shelbyville, $105; Huntingdon, $190; Bed- 
ford, $167; Greencastle, $340; Evansville, 
$900.37; Indianapolis High School, $49.50; 
Lawrenceburg, $39; Greentown, $29 ; Bris- 
tol, $24; New Richmond, $10.30; Tippe- 
canoe county, $200; Richmond, $60, and 
the good work is just begun. 





Messrs. PARKER, Mylin, Summy, Ettla, 
Stober, McGowan and Nissley of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives, the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and a 
number of other gentlemen and _ friends of 
the institution, recently paid a visit to the 
State Normal School at Millersville. The 
buildings were thoroughly inspected, the 
class-rooms were visited, dinner was eaten 
and speeches were made—the whole occa- 
sion being a source of great interest and 
pleasure to every member of the party. The 
school is as full as ever, notwithstanding the 
hard times—a sure indication of its good man- 
agement and of the strong hold it has upon 
those who patronize it. 





Or the California Compulsory Act the 
Los Angeles Schoo/master of recent date 
says: ‘* The next Legislature will undoubt- 
edly repeal this law, which now stands as a 
dead letter in the statute-books. The fact 
that it is a dead letter, and that it cannot 
be enforced in any part of the State, is a 
sufficient reason for its repeal. A few trus- 
tees posted the printed circulars sent to them 
by the State Superintendent, but we have 
not heard or read of a single instance in 
which the law has been carried out.’’ 








In France, Prussia and other countries of 
Europe they have a pension system for their 
teachers which, while being just to teachers 
individually and as a class, tends to produce 
excellent educational results. It consists in 
granting a sum of money to the teacher 
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who has spent a certain number of years in 
teaching, and who still continues in his pro- 
fession. This sum, increased periodically 
as he grows older, is paid him over and 
above his ordinary salary. When unable to 
teach longer on account of age or infirmity, 
his pension is placed at a sum sufficiently 
large to enable him to live without becom- 
ing a burden on his friends or the com- 
munity. Teachers in this country can hardly 
hope in a general way to do more than sup- 
port themselves and families; and it is very 
sad to see one who has faithfully worked in 
the school-room for thirty, forty or fifty 
years, reduced to poverty in his old age, or 
be compelled to end his days in an alms- 
house. Are there any good reasons why 
a, soldier should be pensioned and not a 
teacher ? 


Wuart is to be done with young persons 
who have outgrown the common school and 
yet who are unable to continue a course of 
study away from home? This is a serious 
question, for in almost every school district 
in the state there are bright boys and girls 
in this situation. One of three things can 
be done. First, they can leave school alto- 
gether, and this many of them do, to their 
own loss and that of the community. But 
it is a high crime to waste God’s best gift, 
mental capability, in this way. Second, 
provision can be made for them in the 
schools we now have by adding to the pres- 
ent course some of the higher branches. 
This plan is seldom feasible to any consid- 
erable extent, for teachers generally do all 
they can when they give instruction in our un- 
graded schools in the several branches named 
in the school law. Besides, in such cases the 
many must not be neglected to attend to the 
few. Third, a system of graded schools can be 
adopted. For every three or four or five 
primary schools there can be established in 
a central position a school of a higher grade, 
to which can be sent all the children prop- 
erly prepared to enter it. There are objec- 
tions to such schools, we know, but they all 
disappear in a community where education 
is appreciated at its true value, and a dispo- 
sition is manifested to develop all the talent 
born in it. 


Ir has become quite customary of late for 
the politicians to declare themselves on the 


‘school question.’’ President Grant led 
the way, followed by Congressman Blaine 
and others. And now comes Governor Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, with his good words. Ina 
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New Year’s speech at Indianapolis he said : 


That while he would not say that the American 
schools surpassed those of other ceuntries, still the 
foundation was laid for a system of free schools, 
which, within a quarter of a century, would surpass 
them. The free schools must be regarded as the 
foundation of American stability, and the people 
must consider and treat as a foe any one who will 
bring the system into controversy with the view of 
injuring its efficiency. 

All this is encouraging, and shows without 
doubt the growing strength of our systems 
of public instruction. There have been 
times in the past when in every state the 
prominent advocacy of free schools and 
measures for effectively administering them 
cost a struggle, cost sometimes the sacrifice 
of position and popularity ; where would 
the honorable gentlemen who now talk so 
grandly in favor of free schools have been 
on the day of these battles? Some of them 
are getting old; can they show any scars 
won in the fight for common schools in their 
respective states? The common school sys- 
tem is aggressive, it cannot stand still, sol- 
diers are wanted in the ranks, other battles 
are pending: will these fine talkers enlist 
for the war? Can we count upon them to 
fight as well as to shout and wave flags when 
the victories are won ? 

AN interesting discussion has been going 
on for some time in the Pittsburgh papers on 
the question of technical education and the 
establishment of a technical school. No- 
where in the whole country, probably, is the 
want of technical education more felt than 
in this great, western manufacturing centre ; 
and with characteristic earnestness the mat- 
ter has been canvassed by the board of edu- 
cation, the press, and the people. Three 
projects have been presented for public con- 
sideration by their respective friends. 

First, it has been proposed to establish a 
techical department in connection with the 
Pittsburgh high school. This high school 
is now one of the best equipped and best 
managed institutions of the kind in the 
country ; and it is deemed feasible to so en- 
large its buildings, and so extend its course 
of study as to adapt it to the purposes of a 
great technical school. Workshops are to be 
added as needed. As we understand the 
matter, it is proposed to divide the expense 
between the state and the city. 

The second project is to establish a tech- 
nical school in connection with the Western 
Pennsylvania University. ‘This institution 
has devoted of late years much attention to 
science and the practical arts. Recently it 
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has received from friends $200,000 to be used 
in the erection of new buildings and for the 
purpose of increasing its facilities of instruc- 
tion. It is claimed to be in many respects 
peculiarly adapted as a centre around which 
to build up a Pennsylvania polytechnic 
school that will meet the wants of the in- 
dustrial interests of the western part of the 
state. The state was asked last winter to aid 
this project by an appropriation of $100,000, 
and will again be petitioned to this effect. 

Then, there is a third party who deem it 
more wise to establish a technical school en- 
tirely independent of any existing institu- 
tion, and place it entirely under the control 
of the state authorities. In this case the 
whole expense would have to be borne by 
the state. A biii has been prepared en- 
bodying the views of some of the advocates 
of this plan, and it will be pressed upon the 
attention of the legislature. This bill divides 
the state into three districts, for the purposes 
of technical education, and provides for the 
establishment of a school in each, under the 
absolute control of the state. 

It is no part of our present purpose to ex- 
press an opinion with reference to either of 
these projects. We simply wish to point out 
the drift of the discussion, that the friends of 
education elsewhere than in Pittsburgh may 
make up their minds on the coming issue. 





A Chester county lady, formerly a teacher, 
sends us the following slip cut from the re- 
vised statutes of Massachusetts: 


It shall be the duty of the president, professors,and 
tutors of the University at Cambridge, and of the 
several colleges, of all preceptors and teachers of 
academies, and of all other instructors of youth, to 
exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds 
of children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction, the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard for truth; love of their country, human- 
ity, and universal benevolence; sobriety, industry 
and frugality; chastity, moderation and temperance, 
and those other virtues which are the ornaments of 
human society and the basis upon which instructors 
should endeavor to lead their pupils as their ages 
and capacities will admit, into a clear undeistanding 
of the tendency of the above-mentioned virtues, to 
preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and 
secure the blessings of liberty, as well as promote 
their future happiness, and also to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 

The lady accompanies her contribution 
with some remarks concerning moral educa- 
tion. She says: 

I believe it to be incumbent upon teachers to give 
daily lessons upon those virtues which promote the 
present and future happiness of all human beings 
Childhood is the golden age in which to teach those 
virtues which tend to a pure life; but alas! how very 
much of it is neglected for the mere cultivation of 
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the intellect. If but fifteen minutes a day were de- 
voted to moral training it would amount in years to 
a large fund of instruction that would prove of in- 
calculable service to the child and to the community. 
A vast number of the parents of the children attend- 
ing the public schools are either too ignorant or too 
indifferent to instruct their children in morality; 
therefore the responsibility of doing it rests largely 
upon the teacher. 





’ As is well known we are in favor of keep- 
ing thé Bible in our public schools, and we 
have in these columns again and again shown 
how it can be done without violating in any 
way the rights of conscience of asingle hon- 
est citizen. But we are far from admitting 
that without the Bible in the schools, they 
would deserve to be called godless. They 
are an outgrowth of the existing civilization 
which is a Christian, a Bible-produced, civ- 
ilization. Their teachers are nearly all 
members of some Christian church. Does 
not their faith show itself in their lives, in 
their treatment of the children under their 
care, in the instruction they impart? A 
school taught by a moral or religious teacher 
must be a force on the side of morality and 
religion. It is not the less so, surely, because 
it teaches by example rather than precept, 
by concrete exemplifications rather than ab- 
stract principles. We are glad this view of 
the case is beginning to prevail even among 
authorities high in the confidence of the 
church, and we take pleasure in quoting in 
this connection the following paragraph 
from alate number of the Zpiscopal Register: 

It has been said that these schools are godless. 
What those who use this word mean we cannot un- 
derstand. Is it that the existence of a Supreme Being 
is ignored? Is itthat infidelity is taught? We have 
yet to learn that there is a public school in the United 
States where there is any such instryction. If it is 
meant that eclesiastical matters are not introduced, it 
is true, They are not introduced in businessschools, 
in medical, or law schools, yet no one supposes that 
our schools for instruction, with a view to mercantile 
life, or for medical or legal education, must trench 
upon the department of church and religion. The 
church is also a school, the school of Christ; it has 
its appointed teachers, they are qualified and able to 
give instruction in that department, and much more 
so when their pupils are sufficiently advanced in the 
elements taught by the common schools. The com- 
mon schools have never yet attacked religion or un- 
dermined the principles of morality. When this is 
done it will be time enough to consider and correct 
such an evil. 





IN THE Proceedings of the Conference of 
Charities, held in connection with the gen- 
eral meeting of the American Social Science 
Association in Detroit last May, there is con- 
tained a letter from Mr. Geo. L. Harrison, 
President of our State Board of Public Char- 
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ities, which we think worthy of careful con- 
sideration. It dealsdirectly with the vexed 
question of the relations of education and 
moral reform : 


This large army of neglected children growing up 
in idleness, ignorance, vice and crime, who are not 
only destined to increase our taxes, to endanger our 
property and disturb our peace, to infest our high- 
ways and streets with mendicancy. pillage and vio- 
lence, to crowd the docks of our court-rooms and fill 
our almshouses and our prisons, but who are soon to 
exercise with us and over us the sovereignty of the 
elective franchise, marching up to the polls with 
added thousands of new recruits every year—these 
are the cancerous sources of what is probably the 
greatest peril to which the state and its free institu- 
tions are exposed, This evil the common school 
system, as at present organized, can never reach and 
remedy. ‘These ‘‘ neglected children,” with whom 
we have to deal, are not mainly those who lose the 
benefits of the public schools from the carelessness or 
wilfulness of parents, but those, chiefly, who are de- 
prived of these benefits in consequence of their desti- 
tution of any parental guardianship, their vagabond 
lives, their want of the very means of subsistence if 
they should go to school, their ragged and filthy 
condition, or their depraved and vicious habits and 
intractable characters, rendering it unfit for them to 
be received at school with the other children, or 
making it improper or impossible for them to be re- 
tained there, The reclaimingand education of these 
children could not be secured by any law of compul- 
sory education at school merely, but means must also 
be provided to supply them with food and clothing 
and proper domestic guardianship while they are re- 
ceiving their education at school. If compulsion is 
needed elsewhere, charity is also needed here. Our 
schools may be ever so free and open and sufficient 
for all, but these children will still remain outside. 
This is the lesson not only of our own past experi- 
ence, but wherever the system of free schools has 
been tried, whether in Europe or America, in New 
England or Old England, in New York or in any 
other of our sister states. There is absolutely no 
adequate provision made for the “ education’”’ of this 
class by any legislature or municipality in the country. 
Like the blind and the deaf-mute, they remain “ out- 
side” because of some deficiency which is as despotic 
and restraining as the want of speech or of sight is to 
the former. It is the deficiency of home care and 
guardianship, and for this they are no more respon- 
sible than are the blind and the mute and the feeble- 
minded. Must they starve or go naked in order that 
they may avail themselves of the educational provis- 
ions of the state ? 


Mr. Harrison’s remedy for this evil is the 
establishment of Homes by the benevolent, 
aided by state appropriations. 


a 


EDUCATION IN THE GOVERNOR’S 
MESSAGE. 


O friend of education can complain 
of the consideration Governor Hart- 
ranft has always given in his annual mes- 


sages to the subject of education. It seems 
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to be a favorite theme with him, and we are 
glad to see that his interest in it rather in- 
creases than diminishes. Below we present 
extracts from his late message touching the 
subject. They express a just pride in the 
past growth of our system of common 
schools, and a proper desire that wise meas- 
ures shall be taken to correct its defects of 
administration, and enlarge the scope of its 
usefulness. He has a good word to say for 
the normal schools, for which they will be 
thankful; and his interest in the soldiers’ 
orphan schools is shown in every line of the 
paragraph relating to them. 

The prosperous condition of our public schools 
affords abundant occasion for just pride. The ex- 
hibit made in the report of the superintendent of 
public instruction is a gratifying illustration of the 
liberality and public spirit of our citizens, and an 
earnest pledge of what may be expected of them 
when any great or beneficent object enlists their 
sympathy and support. Ten years ago the Common- 
wealth had one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
three graded schools within her limits; to-day there 
are five thousand six hundred and twenty-five. Dur- 
ing the last decade the value of her school property 
has appreciated from five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand eighty-eight dollars and eight cents, to 
two millions one hundred and fifty-nine thousand 
four hundred and fifteen dollars and eighty-three 
cents, In 1865, the State expended upon her public 
schools three millions six hundred and thirteen thou- 
sands two hundred and eighty-eight dollars and 
fifty-five cents. In 1875, the outlay for the same pur- 
pose was nine millions three hundred and sixty-three 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven dollars 
and seventeen cents, Thirteen thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three teachers attended, during the 
last year, the Teachers’ Institutes held throughout 
the Commonwealth, In 1865, there were only two 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-flve in attendance 
upon their sessions, These figures are eloquent of 
the generosity of our citizens and their ardent desire 
to facilitate the attainment and promote the progress 
of education. It is interesting to observe, likewise, 
that those employed in the instruction of our youth 
appreciate the liberality of our people and are zeal- 
ously striving to make our school system so compre- 
hensive and thorough that there wiil be a fitting and 
just return for the expenditure incurred. It is an 
hccepted maxim that the education of its youth is 
the most important subject that can engage the atten- 
tion of acommunity. There is no capital more pro- 
ductive, nor any more solid or safer basis for the 
welfare of a State than the inculcation of sound prin- 
ciples and habits of industry among its children. It 
is as trite as it is a true saying that idleness and vice 
are great burdens to society and that virtue and in- 
dustry contribute to its welfare and dignity. Our, 
title to the respect and gratitude of posterity will 
therefore largely depend upon our efforts in behalf 
of right education, and it is for us to gravely consider 
whether we perform our whole duty by providing 
each year for the necessary expenses of the school 
department and make no endeavor to extend its use- 
fulness and benefits to new fields of instruction. Is 
it not a reproach upon our wisdom, and when we 
think of the thousands of neglected children in our 
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midst may it not also be said, upon our humanity, to 
expend ten millions of dollars annually upon public 
education and find thousands of children who will 
not or cannot avail themselves of its privileges ? No 
people have contributed more to the advancement of 
human comfort and the abridgment of labor by the 
application of mechanical principles, or are more 
prolific of invention of a useful kind than Ameri- 
cans, and yet few countries give less attention to the 
development of this genius and the study of these 
principles in their systems of public instruction than 
our own. With such capabilities and the opportuni- 
ties for the application of mechanical principles at 
our very doors in the unfolding and manufacture of 
our great resources, does it seem the part of prudence 
and common sense to permit all this vast expenditure 
to be made without embracing in the plan some 
methods of instruction that will at least fit a small 
number of children for some special trade or occu- 
pation ? 

My opinions upon the subject of compulsory and 
industrial education are well known, and it is un- 
necessary for me again to advance them. They 
have discovered themselves to me after mature and 
conscientious thought and investigation, and are 
founded, I believe, upon principles of sound policy, 
and as their discussion and necessity are enforcing 
themselves upon public attention, I respectfully ask 
if the nature and importance of your trust as legis- 
lators do not exact of you some consideration in this 
regard, 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The methods of teaching have been vastly im- 
proved in the last few years, and it is conceded many 
of these methods are the outgrowth of the normal 
schools of the State, the teachers from which have 
contributed very materially to the character and effi- 
ciency of the public schools. Some persons have a 
natural fitness for teaching, but in most instances the 
qualifications therefor are acquired, and in no way 
can they be so readily obtained as by the special pre- 
paration and technical instruction received at the 
normal school, where the principles and practices of 
teaching are inculcated by experienced preceptors. 
The greater the number of these schools, the higher 
we raise their standard, and the more thorough the 
instruction imparted within their walls, the more 
wide-spread will be their influence, and to secure 
competency and promote the welfare of teachers 
and pupils alike, I trust the Legislature will extend 
to the normal schools whatever assistance may be 
needed to insure their increased efficiency and use- 
fulness, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 


The continued favor of the legislature to the 
schools wherein the orphans of our soldiers are 
maintained and taught, is an agreeable proof of the 
patriotism of our people. What prouder monument 
could we erect to the Pennsylvanians who fell in 
battle than to care for and educate their children ? 
There will be little hope for our institutions, when 
“we cease to be grateful to those who bled or died in 
their defense. No more responsible charge, or one 
which does more honor to her head and heart, has 
been assumed by the commonwealth, than these 
schools for the support and instruction of our sol- 
diers’ orphans; and it is of the gravest importance 
that this trust should be administered not only in 
good faith to the state, but with a special view to the 
comfort and careful education of these unfortunate 
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children. Ten years have elapsed since the close 
of the war, and many of the children of our deceased 
soldiers have reached years of maturity, Every year 
the number for whom the state must provide becomes 
less, and it is apparent that there is no necessity for 
the continuance of so many schools of this kind, and 
that, under the present system, with the number of 
pupils decreasing each year, and the receipts for 
their maintenance and instruction correspondingly 
diminishing, the proprietors of these schools cannot 
conduct them without loss or necessarily reducing 
the food, clothing, or tuition of the children. These 
proprietors are paid a stipulated sum for the care, 
tuition, clothing and food of each child. The sum 
paid is upon a basis that gives to each school, we will 
suppose, two hundred children, It is manifest, when 
this number is reduced to one hundred, and all ar- 
rangements have been made for the care and instruc- 
tion of two hundred, either the proprietors or the 
children must suffer; and to rescue both from any 
such misfortune, I recommend that the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction be directed to select the 
best schools at the most advantageous points, to which 
shall be transferred all the children for whom pro- 
vision is now made, and that this process continue 
until the last orphan child is educated. Under this 
system, there will be no temptation to maintain these 
schools, perhaps to the detriment of the children, and 
the state will be assured that its bounty is properly 
and fully bestowed. 


__ Orr 
PROGRESS IN LANCASTER. 


DEDICATION OF NEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 


INCE our last issue the ‘‘event’’ of the 
S month in Lancaster has been the dedi- 
cation of a commodious and elegant build- 
ing for the use of the High Schools of the 


city. This was a much-needed public im- 
provement, and we congratulate all parties 
concerned upon its completion. It is located 
upon West Orange street, and must hence- 
forth be one of our prominent landmarks. 
Lancaster is more a city since the dedication 
of this beautiful structure, on Monday after- 
noon, January 4, 1876. Nothing gives 
character to a place like its churches and its 
schools, This the experience of progressive 
towns and cities everywhere verifies. The 
School Board could not have inaugurated 
the Centennial better than by presenting 
what Co. Supt. Shaub, in his remarks, hap- 
pily termed, ‘‘this New Year’s gift to the 
city.’’ We take the following description, 
etc., in part, from Zhe Evening Express: 
The building is a commanding brick edifice, 95 
by 52 feet in its ground plan, and g2 feet in height 
to the top of the tower, Standing on high ground 
it becomes one of the most prominent public build- 
ings of the city, With fine pressed-brick front, mas- 
sive doors, heavy metallic cornice and window caps, 
and a great flight of Conewago granite steps leading 
to the main entrance, it presents an appearance at 
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once attractive and imposing, It was built after a 
plan made by Mr. C. L. Stiles, a rising young archi- 
tect from Chicago, who drew the plans for the Lan- 
caster Watch Factory. The building committee of 
the Board consisted of Messrs. H. E. Slaymaker, 
chairman, J, W. Jackson, C. Zecher, E, J. Erisman 
and Robert A. Evans. Up tothe November meet- 
ing of the board, however, Mr. John I, Hartman was 
a member of the committee, and a very efficient and 
untiring one. He wasthen elected President of the 
Board, and his nominal relations with the commit- 
tee ceased, although he by no means absolved him- 
self from further responsibility in the matter, for he 
kept ‘fan eye on it’’ to the end. With every one 
properly stationed, we will now take a walk through 
the new building. Entering by massive doors in 
imitation of oak and walnut, and which open either 
way, in or out, the only safeguard for public build- 
ings in case of fire, we pause in a commodious ves- 
tibule, the wainscoting of which is yellow pine, 
capped with walnut. From here a step takes us to 
a good-sized hall, 15 by 20 feet, provided with ar- 
rangements for depositing umbrellas, and to the right 
and left are avenues leading to broad stairways which 
ascend to the boys’ room, and which may be enter- 
ed from large side-doors, intended especially for the 
boys. Next we approach the cloak rooms, two in 
number, for the accommodation of the girls, and 
which are 4 feet 8 inches in width by 20 feet in 
length. They are models of neatness and conven- 
ience, Descending by an easy flight of slate steps, 
we reach the cellar, where nine spring-seated water- 
closets of approved design are arranged for the boys, 
and separated by a heavy wall, and reached by steps 
on the other side of the building, an equal number 
for the girls’ department. In the main cellar is the 
heating apparatus, consisting of three Mershon heat- 
ers—a large one under the study hall and two 
smaller ones under the recitation rooms. The heat 
is conducted through pipes and registers to every 
part of the large building, and is amply sufficient for 
the coldest weather. Ascending, we enter the girls’ 
study hall, a room 46 feet 6 inches by 48 feet 8 
inches, wainscoted in yellow pine, with walnut cap- 
ping throughout, and furnished with Bancroft desks, 
the chair being separate, to the number of 104. The 
room is almost square, which detracts somewhat 
from its beauty, but is well lighted and exceedingly 
comfortable. The shapely pillars also give it an ap- 
pearance of greater depth. The teachers’ platform 
is neatly carpeted with Brussels, and is furnished 
with large walnut table and antique walnut chairs, 
upholstered in red leather. Near by the platform 
stands a fine Schomacker piano, bought for the new 
building. Adjoining the study hall are the two re- 
citation rooms, each 20 by 23 ft. 9 in. in dimensions 

Both have platforms for the teachers, neatly furnish- 
ed; and settees are provided for the pupils instead of 
desks. Each room is provided with genuine slate 
blackboard surface, on two sides, and one of the 
rooms also with a series of Colton’s maps mounted 
on improved rollers. 

Ascending to the second story, by substantial steps 
of Lehigh slate, similar to those leading to the cel- 
lar, we reach the boys’ study hall, which is the same 
size as the room occupied by the girls. The plat- 
form for the teachers is the same size and furnished 
like that down stairs; the recitation rooms are also 
similar; but the desks, one hundred and four in 
number, are from the Excelsior Company, the seat and 
desk being combined, They are heavier than those 
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used in the girls’ room, and rightly so. for they will be 
subjected to rougher usage by the boys. The walls 
of this room are literally covered with steel engrav- 
ings, illuminated mottoes and portraits, all handsome- 
ly framed, and all of them placed here at the private 
cost of the principal. Among the portraits, the 
kindly faces of Thos. H. Burrowes, Rev, Jno, S. 
Crumbaugh and Howard W, Gilbert beam down 
upon you; of the steel engravings perhaps the most 
suggestive are those representing “The Voyage of 
Life—Childhood, Youth, Manhood and Old Age,” 
four in number. Here also we find Faed’s noble 
picture of ‘‘ Shakspeare and his Friends;’’ Perine’s 
large plate of “ Washington and his Generals ;” 
Huntington’s “ Mercy’s Dream;’’ and an India 
proof of “ The Better Land,” in rich guilt, as an 
attractive centre for the arrangement in the rear of the 
platform, on each side of which is a masterpiece in 
ferns and flowers. We had almost forgotten the 
beautiful head, life-size, of a litttle girl entitled, 
“Our Joy,” which hangs on the east wall, a picture 
which is a constant delight, and which from its rare 
expression of purity, sweetness, and innocence, is 
doubly appropriate as a selection for the school-room. 
With richly illuminated motto-texts and pictures such 
as these constantly in sight, and with a fine organ in 
daily use—there would seem,in the very atmosphere 
of such a place, the subtle influences of refinement 
and culture. Leaving this pleasant room, wetake a 
look at the remainder of the second-story. It differs 
from the first floor in that, instead of a vestibule, it has 
a room 20 ft. 10 in. by 23 ft. to be set apart for the 
use of the city superintendent, when such officer 
shall be elected. On either side of it are commodi- 
ous closets, which will be arranged with shelving 
and for storing away the archives of the School 
Board, With these exceptions the second floor is 
the same as the first. The third floor is a large, 
unplastered room, which, though uninviting in ap- 
pearance, will prove very useful should it be thought 
best to fit up a gymnasium for the use of the boys. 

There is water on every floor, arranged with mod- 
ern marble washbowls and hydrants, while in the 
yard below is a well of excellent water, with good 
pump—the waste water being carried off by a sewer. 
The yard is laid out neatly, is already sodded, and is 
separated from the street by a handsome iron fence, 
furnished by the Novelty Iron Works of this city. 

THE DEDICATION EXERCISES, 

These were held on Monday afternoon, January 
4th. Agreeably to published programme the teach- 
ers and pupils of the Boys’ and Girls’ High Schools, 
the teachers of all the public schools, and the school 
directors of the city, met at the old High School and 
proceeded to the new building in procession. This 
was soon literally packed in honor of the occasion, 
Among those present were the county officials, rep- 
resentatives of the city councils, and other municipal 
officers, members of the bench and the bar, and mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Normal School at Millers- 
ville and of Franklin and Marshall College. 

Mr. John I. Hartman, President of the School 
Board, calling the assemblage to order, made for- 
mal statement of the occasion which had brought 
them together, and introduced Rev. H. C. Westwood 
who opened the exercises in a fervent prayer. The 
National Hymn was then sung after which Rev. Dr. 
Greenwald, of Trinity Lutheran Church, delivered 
an eloquent dedicatory address from which we take 
the following closing paragraphs on moral and relig- 
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ious training, and the speaker’s estimate of the teacher 
and his work : 

“The importance of the school as a means of 
forming sound mora/ character and habits, deserves 
the very serious consideration of every friend of ed- 
ucation. ‘Man’s moral nature,’ says the author of 
Peter Parley’s school books, ‘is the most exalted 
portion of his being. Virtue is superior to knowl- 
edge; the good man is ranked as superior to the 
great man. It is a common proverb to say, ‘an hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God.’ The Scriptures 
ever give the first place to the righteous man, the 
man of high moral charagter, not to the man of gen‘us 
or talent, The highest exercise of reason is the dis- 
covery of moral truth, and a sanctified intellect the 
greatest endowment man can possess. 

“These are correct sentiments, but they are not 
generally appreciated as such. The man who utter- 
ed them, however, knew what he was about, and 
his character is a guaranty that they were not utter- 
ed without due reflection. ‘The great business of 
education,’ says Hannah More, ‘is to implant right 
ideas, to communicate useful knowledge, to form a 
correct taste, and a sound judgment, to resist evil 
propensities, to infuse good principles, and’ confirm 
virtuous habits. Education is a school to fit us for 
life, as life is a school to prepare us for eternity.’ 

“Ts this admitted to be a correct definition of the 
object of education? It is the definition given by a 
lady who was one of the brightest ornaments of her 
sex, and who exhibited in her own mind and heart 
and life, a complete realization of the idea here ex- 
pressed of the business of education, It is a defini- 
tion that cannot be successfully disputed. But, if 
its correctness be admitted, how far short does the 
system of education come that aims only to teach 
the art of reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, and other branches of like character, 
without the remotest conception that it is any business 
of education ‘to implant right ideas, to infuse good 
principles, and to confirm virtuous habits!’ How im- 
measurably short does such a system come of being 
a ‘school to fit us for life, as life is a school to pre- 
pare us for eternity?’ 

“We will not be misunderstood. We do not favor 
the union of church and state, nor do we advocate 
the appropriation of public moneys raised by taxation 
to the support of denominational schools. To this we 
have been all our life long publicly and privately op- 
posed. But equally as strongly as we object to the 
sectarianizing of our public schools, do we disapprove 
of the total banishment of Christianity from them. 
If, on the one hand, we do not desire to have them 
sectarian, on the other, we do not wish them 
to be godless. We are not a heathen, but a 
Christian people, and our educational institutions 
should be imbued, not with the spirit of a naked 
heathenism, but of a positive Christianity. The con- 
duct of a professedly Christian people is, in this re- 
spect, very singular and very inconsistent. 

“ Who ever heard of a Mohammedan school from 
which the Koran was banished? And who ever 
heard of a Mohammedan urging the banishment of 
the Koran from their schools, because, forsooth, the 
child would thereby become prepossessed in favor of 
its doctrines? and yet how systematically in the 
schools of a Christian people, in many places, are the 
Bible excluded and Christian principles prohibited, 
on the plea that ‘it is of the utmost importance to 
the cause of truth, that the minds of children should 
be kept free from prepossession, and, in particular, 
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that every one should be left to form such judgment 
on religious subjects as may seem best to his own 
reason in more mature years.’ And hasitcome to 
this? Is the pure religion of Christ worth nothing 
tous? Are we really ashamed of the principles of 
our common Christianity ? principles that have been 
tried for eighteen centuries, and the more closely 
scrutinized, the more triumphantly vindicated as true? 
principles that have moulded the character, guided 
the life and sustained the hopes of the wisest and 
best men that have blessed the world with their 
presence in it? principles to which we are mainly 
indebted for our present elevation in the scale of civ- 
ilization and intelligence, and to which, as Ameri- 
can citizens, we are more indebted than to any other 
cause for our free institutions, and all the distinguish- 
ed blessings and privileges which we enjoy? 

‘* Are we really afraid that our children will become 
prepossessed in favor of those principles, as of an 
evil which it requires the exercise of all possible 
vigilance to guard against? Are not those princi- 
ples so true and holy, so good and salutary, that 
every man, woman and child on the face of the earth 
ought to be prepossessed in favor of them? What 
possible harm can result to the child, or the adult, 
from the inculcation and belief of the pure doctrines, 
the important facts, the sublime precepts, the consol- 
atory hopes, and the living reality, of our holy and 
blessed Christianity? Men may profess to extol 
virtue and morality as much as they please, but it is 
atruth that cannot be successfully questioned, that 
all morality which is not based on Christian princi- 
ple, consciously or unconsciously, in the mind of the 
moralist, is entirely superficial, if not absolutely 
worthless, 

“ Indulge me in one remark more. In dedicating 
this High School building, we are opening its doors 
to the entrance of the school teacher. This will 
hereafter be his province. The teacher occupies a 
difficult, but a most important, useful and honorable 
position. He ought to be held in great esteem for 
his work’s sake. Every facility should be afforded 
him for the successful prosecution of his work. Ev- 
erything possible to be done should be done to lighten 
his task, to encourage his heart, and aid him in his 
difficult and useful work, Next to the church is the 
school-house; and beside the minister is the teacher. 
He forms the minds and educates the hearts of the 
children. He moulds the future generations of men 
and women. His work endures long after he is in 
his grave, He is one of the world’s benefactors. 
The world cannot do without him. It would speed- 
ily fall back into ignorance and barbarism if the 
teacher would be withdrawn. Shut up the schools, 
and man would sink down to the condition of a 
savage. All honor, therefore, to the teacher. He 
ought to be more honored, better loved, and more 
liberally paid than he is. Every help and encour- 
agement should be extended to him for the efficient 
performance of his important duties, and a full and 
adequate compensation should be, not grudgingly 
but cheerfully, paid. He should be followed by the 
blessings of parents, and by the thanks of those whom 
he has educated and fitted for honorable and useful 
positions in life. And if any person in the commun- 
ity deserves a monument to his memory after death, 
it is the patient, faithful, noble school teacher.’ 

At the conclusion of Dr. Greenwald’s address, a 
selection was sung by the pupils of the Girls’ High 
School, accompanied by Prof. Haas on the piano. 

A letter of regret from Hon, J. P. Wickersham to 
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H, E. Slaymaker, esq., chairman of the building 
committee, was read as follows: 

“ Important public business calls me to Harrisburg 
this morning, and I will be unable to attend the ded- 
ication of the new High School building to-day, to 
which you have kindly invited me. I regret this 
very much, for I desire an opportunity of saying 
publicly how well I think the building adapted to its 
purpose, and how economically it has been construct- 
ed. The opening of a school in such a house is a 
fit beginning of the Centennial year. No one will 
question its educational value, and, in addition, I am 
satisfied that it will prove a good pecuniary invest- 
ment for the city.” 

Prof. Edw. Brooks, principal of the State Normal 
School, at Millersville, was now introduced. It 
afforded him great pleasure and pride to be present 
on this occasion. During the winter it was his duty 
to travel a good deal through the state, attending 
the meetings of educational bodies, and everywhere 
he went he was met with improvements in public 
school buildings. The people, in their honest pride, 
after showing their new buildings, would naturally 
ask him concerning the school buildings in the cap- 
ital city of the county from which he came, and he 
confessed that, before the erection of this building, 
the question carried with it some embarrassment. 
He generally evaded it by talking about the court 
house, saying that Lancaster has the finest building 
of the kind in the state. [Laughter.] The Pro- 
fessor then tendered his congratulations, and closed 
amid applause. 

The Chairman now introduced one whom he 
termed a pioneer of education, Dr. John L. Atlee, 
The Doctor was received with applause and said 
that he could not refrain from speaking on so happy 
a subject as that of education. He saw before him 
the oldest educator in the county—Mr, Abm. Peters 
—and he (the speaker) was perhaps the next oldest. 
He had been a director for forty-five years, and 
would still be a director if it were not for the intro- 
duction of politics—dirty politics, he would repeat 
it, into the board. He was then compelled to resign, 
because he had vowed that the moment politics en- 
tered the school board he would resign. He did so, 
and he thought the only suggestion omitted by the 
reverend doctor in his dedicatory address was that 
of introducing the study of politics, of the true, 
pure principles of our government, into our schools. 
This study is needed. We want pure politics. The 
Doctor then proceeded to give a history of the old 
high school building, and the Lancasterian system 
under which it was built, closing amid the heartiest 
applause. 

Gen. Geo. M. Steinman supposed that he was 
called in deference to his old membership. He had 
been a member of the School Board thirty-five years 
ago, and recognized only two or three who had 
served with him at that time. He spoke of trouble- 
some questions which had at different times arisen, 
but all of which had been satisfactorily adjusted ; 
and he believed that all troubles in the future would 
be as easily settled. 

County Supt. B. F. Shaub, in well-chosen words, 
congratulated the directors, the teachers, the pupils, 
the parents and the citizens generally u; on the com- 
pletion and occupancy of the new and beautiful 
building—one of the proudest New Year gifts that 
could have been made, He felt glad to have had 
the honor of meeting such venerable pioneers in the 
cause of education as were present to-day. One sat 
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on his right, the other on his left; referring to Dr. 
Jno. L. Atlee and Abram Peters. He spoke of read- 
ing in the county papers, the names of these two 
men, battling for the common school cause, when he 
was yeta boy. [Applause.] 

Prof. Thos. G. Appel, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, thought it eminently proper that all the edu- 
cational interests of the city should be represented 
on an occasion like this. He took this new build- 
ing as an omen that education was not only expand- 
ing in this community, but that it was going up 
higher. There was atime when high schools were 
deemed unnecessary, but that day had passed. He 
took it asa good omen, too, that this building had 
been erected in the western part of the city. Might 
it not be an omen of a growing intimacy between 
all the institutions of learning of the city? This 
should be so; all should be moved by a common im- 
pulse. The Professor closed in some fitting words 
of hope and advice. 

Mr, Abraham Peters, having been called upon, 
thanked the audience for the honor, but begged to 
be excused from speaking. He was a friend of the 
public schools, and had been from early life, but he 
was not a public speaker. He was very happy to be 
present, and congratulated all who had taken any 
part in the erection of the new building. 

Hon. D. W. Patterson congratulated the directors 
and citizens upon the erection of this building. He 
did not think they were entirely censurable for not 
having erected it at an earlier day, He had been a 
director and had taken pride in performing the duties 
of the office; and although he could scarcely spare 
the time now to be an active director, he almost re- 
gretted that he was not one when he looked upon 
this beautiful High School. 

Dr. Westwood was called upon, and said that he 
thought he micht have been excused, but as one 
thought seemed to have been overlooked by the 
other speakers, he would refer to it. It was the 
question of compulsory education—compulsory, at 
least, so far as concerned the English branches, and 
he trusted that it might some day be accomplished. 
He paid a beautiful tribute to his mother, who had 
aided him by her counsels and assistance in every 
step of his education, and he admonished parents to 
give more attention to assisting their children in their 
studies. 

Gen, Steinman now moved a resolution of thanks 
to the Building Committee, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Peter McConomy was next called. After re- 
marking that he had been a public school director 
for 38 years, he reviewed the early history of the 
public schools of this city, making a very interesting 
comparison, and finally excused himself from further 
remark by saying that he thought it unfair to be call- 
ed upon to speak, without previous notice, when his 
heart was beating with emotions which he could not 
express. 

Mr, J. P. McCaskey, Principal of the Boys’ High 
School, and junior editor of 7he Yournal, was now 
called upon. The call was seconded by the boys 
with noisy emphasis. His remarks are found below. 

Mr. H, E. Slaymaker, chairman of the Building 
Committee, was called upon to reply to Gen, Stein- 
man’s resolution of thanks. He thought it unfair to 
call upon him for remarks, after the audience had 
been entertained by learned professional men, but 
while he was on his feet he would make a brief 
statement concerning the obstacles and diffi c 
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experienced by the Building Committee, which he 
proceeded to do, and in the course of which he paid 
a merited compliment to the efficient services of Mr. 
Christian Zecher, a member of the committee and 
one of the oldest members of the Board. 

Rev. D. H. Geissinger supposed the most pleasant 
thing (to the audience) that he could now do would 
be to decline speaking at all. He made a few spir- 
ited remarks, however, referring to the fact that, 
while sectarianism should not be introduced into our 
schools, Christianity should not be banished, for it is 
the basis of all true education, 

Rev. J. B. Shumaker was down on the programme 
to pronounce the benediction, and he supposed Mr. 
Hartman was ready for this. Mr. Hartman thought 
that he was not; and the reverend gentleman then 
said that he was a native of the Buckeye State, where 
he had always been a warm advocate of common 
school education. After complimenting the build- 
ing committee and the citizens upon the building, he 
closed with an earnest appeal for the perpetuation 
and perfection of the common-school system. 

Mr. J. C. Gable, assistant teacher in the Boys’ 
High School, having been loudly called, responded 
briefly. The hour was growing late but he could 
not decline to tender his thanks to the Committee 
and to the Board for the new and beautiful quarters 
which had been provided for the schools. He ex- 
pressed warm interest in the work that had been 
done on behalf of the high schools. 

The exercises closed with Old Hundred and the 
benediction by Rev, J. B. Shumaker, after which the 
audience slowly dispersed, many going upstairs, by 
invitation, to visit the boys’ room. 

The remarks of Mr. McCaskey are inserted here 
mainly because of some merited tribute paid to cer- 
tain 

SCHOOL MEN OF THE PAST. 

Mr. Chairman ; Propriety demands that they who 
receive the benefit should thank the donor. Not a 
few congratulate themselves on the change which is 
here made in the circumstances and surroundings of 
our high schools, and, therefore, on behalf of these 
schools as a unit, and of both teachers and pupils as 
individuals—in their name and on their behalf, as 
well as personally—I take occasion to thank your 
honorable board for the greatly improved accommo- 
dations provided for us in the beautiful building which 
we dedicate to-day. None can feel more forcibly than 
the members of these schools the contrast between our 
late accommodations and our present spacious and 
handsome quarters. 

We thank you as heartily as though you had made 
over to us by deed of gift this valuable property; for 
we hope to use the accommodations here provided 
while we have need of them, and then to see them 
pass into other hands that may obtain from them as 
great, perhaps greater, benefit than ourselves-—and 
in what respect can ownership be better than this ? 
Therefore, as though it were by deed of gift, we 
thank you. We would also make our special ac- 
knowledgments to your efficient building committee, 
to whose good taste we are so largely indebted for 
the architectural beauty of the structure and for the 
neatness and convenience of its interior decorations 
and appointments; and to whose untiring vigilance 
and energy we owe the completion of the building 
at this early day. Individually, then, and as mem- 
bers of the committee, individually and as members 
of the board—I but speak the sentiment of all to all : 
We thank you. 
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We have heard from the vulpit, the bench, the 
medical fraternity, the county superintendent, the 
genera! public, the normal school, the college, and 
from the department of public instruction, in a letter 
of congratulation from its able chief, to whom, in the 
development of her educational interests, Pennsylva- 
nia owes more than to any other man within her 
borders. All unite in congratulation upon the for- 
ward step here taken. It is with gratification that 
we have heard their words of approval and of cheer. 
But some are absent who, it would seem, should be 
here on an occasion like this—men from whom we 
should be glad to hear to-day. Call their names: it 
would need the voice that spoke at Nain to bring re- 
sponse! We shall not hear the dead, save as their 
work speaks for them—and that is eloquent. Would 
that the name of Jno. S. Crumbaugh, that man of 
presence and of power, the ablest and best that has ever 
rendered service in our high school, might grace the 
list of speakers to-day! Would that Thaddeus Stev- 
ens were here, though in tottering age, to speak his 
strong word of gratulation; for among the greenest 
leaves in the chaplet of his fame are those he won 
forty years ago in his gallant struggle for popular ed- 
ucation. The church of the former and the tomb of 
the latter are within call of our voices,* but the men 
are ‘‘away.”’ 

A few hours since we chanced upon a business 
committee of your board, appointed some twenty- 
five years ago, but one name of which now remains 
upon the roll of your members, that of the venerable 
Peter McConomy, esq., who is present with us on 
this glad day. The membership of this committee 
suggests a thought upon which we would.dwell fora 
few moments. The first two names are John C. Baker 
and Bernard Keenan. Father Keenan of St. Mary’s, 
and Father Baker of Trinity! The oid boys would 
recall them as of yesterday. They were frequent 
visitors at our schools, and often came together. We 
were all familiar with the substantial look of their 
gold-headed canes, the straight cut of their coats, and 
their cheery words of encouragement. The genuine 
regard which we had for these men made their visits 
always welcome, and their influence decided for 
good. We knew Bishop Bowman, also, as a mem- 
ber of your board, a man as great as he was good, 
who, like Alonzo Potter, was too big to be shut in 
behind the chancel rail, or to have his field of labor 
circumscribed by mere rubric law or parish lines. By 
these men—Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Episcopal- 
ian—occupying pulpits widely diverse in their teach- 
ings, we felt one truth at least to be held in common, 
namely, that all men are brothers. They put their 
hand to the educational work as to a God-given 
commission, sinking sect and creed in behalf of a 
common good—that of general education, Here, at 
least, they struck hands—and what a lesson in Chris- 
tian charity to us fast-growing boys! Here they 
sowed seed ‘ by the wayside,” but, we believe, it haz 
borne fruit an hundred-fold. 

Do not these facts suggest a query? Why is the 
clergyman now so much ignored in the membership 
of our school boards, and why does he, in his turn, 
so much ignore the common school? An occasional 
call of a few minutes, a few words of common-sense 
advice and hearty good-will to the pupils, would 
often serve to break the monotony of school-room 
experience, and probably render the life of the cler- 
gyman himself richer in result, because of his broader 











*Church and tomb are within fifty yards of the new building. 
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field of influence for good. In those old days, also, 
the men of whom we speak gave to the board, in our 
eyes, a certain dignity inherent in “ the cloth.”” Two 
of these reverend fathers have long since gone be- 
yond; one with locks white as winter’s snow [zt. 
96] still lingers on the hither shore, giving promise 
of celebrating his Centennial. Does any one of them 
regret the time and thought which he gave to the 
common school? Would that they were here to-day 
to answer this suggestive question! If a good man 
can, in this world or the next, be sorry for the good 
that he has done, then may these men recall their 
work in the schools with another feeling than that of 
gratitude to the Father of all that He gave them op- 
portunity here. The mantle of each of these men 
seems to have fallen upon the shoulders of the chair- 
man of your executive committee | Rev. T. B. Barker] 
since he is the only clergyman in your honorable 
body. Twenty-five years hence may the boys of to- 
day speak with grateful memory of him as we do 
now, with a full heart, of his predecessors of twenty- 
five years ago! These were men who cut deep— 
deeper than they knew! 

On the same committee appears the honored name 
of Dr. John L. Atlee, a veteran school man who did 
yeoman service for many a year as chairman of your 
executive committee. Here is also the name of Dr. 
Patrick Cassidy, with whose enthusiasm in the cause 
of education most of us were familiar, whose tireless 
energy as a director was equalled only by his unsel- 
fish devotion to the work. 

But another name we find, that of one whose work, 
as the years pass and his era recedes farther from our 
time, assumes proportions more and more colossal, 
The grand framework of our educational system, 
which he more than any other planned, the compre- 
hensive and admirable machinery for enforcing its 
provisions, which he more than any other provided 
and put into successful operation—these things go 
deeper, spread broader, tower higher than he or any 
man of his time could have supposed possible, That 
name is Thomas H. Burrowes. In a modest grave 
he sleeps at St. James’, close by the last resting-place 
of Bishop Bowman. But the school system of Penn- 
sylvania—more durable than Aberdeen granite—is 
the proudest monument of the men who have made 
it what it is, Upon this monument we would cut the 
name of Thomas H. Burrowes in deepest, boldest 
letters, and gild it, as in the olden time, to flash back 
the glory of the sunlight for ages, 

These men, and such as these, were of your board 
in those old days! Would that we might hear from 
them to-day, but, since that may not be, let us re- 
member gratefully those who laid the sure founda- 
tions upon which we rear a superstructure so fair as 
this, For the building which we here dedicate is 
but another landmark on the way of progress which 
the strong men of the last generation pointed out, 
and of which they were the pioneers. The end of 
its erection can only be attained in the development 
of heart as well as brain. If, in the long years to 
come, it shall be a place where, while the mind is 
under training, nobility of character is also being 
developed; if it shall become a place where the 
shaping blows are struck that forge out from stubborn 
metal a noble type of manhood and womanhood, 
then will it prove a centre from which shall radiate 
blessing wherever its influence may extend. God 
grant that such may be the mission of the school we 
here dedicate to-day to the noble work of popular 
education ! 
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HERE is a great advantage in adapting the 

character of the punishment to that of the fault, 
making it, as far as possible, the natural and proper 
consequences of it For instance, if the boys of a 
school do not come in promptly at the close of the 
twenty minutes’ recess, but waste five minutes by 
their dilatoriness in obeying the summons of the bell, 
and the teacher keeps them for five minutes beyond 
the usual hour of dismissal, to make up for the lost 
time, the punishment may be felt by them to be de- 
served, and it may have a good effect in diminishing 
the evil it is intended to remedy ; but it will probably 
excite a considerable degree of mental irritation, if 
not of resentment, on the part of the children, 

If now, on the other hand, he assigns precisely the 
same penalty in another form, the whole of the good 
effect may be secured without the evil. Suppose he 
addresses the boys just before they are to go out at 
the next recess, as follows: 

**T think, boys, that twenty minutes is about the 
right length of time for the recess, all told,—that is, 
from the time you go out to the time when you are a// 
back in your seats again, quiet and ready to resume 
your studies. I found yesterday that it took five 
minutes for you all to come in,—that is, that it was five 
minutes from the time the bell was rung before all 
were in their seats; and to-day I shall ring the bell 
after fi/teen minutes, so as to give you time to come 
in. If I find to-day that it takes ten minutes, then 
I will give you more time to come in to-morrow, by 
ringing the bell after you have been out fem minutes. 

I am sorry to have you thus lose so much of your re- 
cess, and if you can make the time for coming in 
shorter, then, of course, your recess can be longer. 
[ should not wonder if, after a few trials, you should 
find that you could all come in and get into your 
places in one minute; and if so, I shall be very glad, 
for then you can have an uninterrupted recess of 
nineteen minutes, which will be a great gain.” 

Every one who has any considerable experience 
in the management of boys will readily understand 
how different the effect of this measure will be from 
that of the other, while yet the penalty is in both 
cases the same,—namely, the loss, for the boys, of 
five minutes of their play.— Facod Abbott. 


WRITING.—The every-day business hand of every 
writer is the result of certain muscular motions, 
which are so much a matter of habit as to be auto- 
matic. The mind gives no more attention to the 
motions necessary to produce the forms of letters 
than it does to the different sounds composing the 
words of vocal utterance. Muscles are slow to learn, 
but remember well a lesson once learned. The first 
attempt to imitate the form of a letter is accompanied 
with great fatigue, but the hand yields a more will- 
ing obedience upon the repetition of the effort. A 
number of efforts creates a habit, and the work is 
done forever. But one letter formed from a bad 
model, by a hand in a false position, more than 
doubles the difficulty of forming a “ good hand.” Let 
the motto be: Exactly right and slowly, and every 
one can be made a good writer. 

Children should begin to write the first day they 
begin school. They should learn words no faster 
than they can learn to write them well. The order 
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should be: first, the printed form associated with the 
script; then, practice from the words written in sen- 
tences upon the blackboard; finally, writing from 
dictation. No word should be considered learned 
until it can be written in a sentence from dictation. 
The materials necessary are: first, a /omg pencil, 
which should belong to the teacher, and be kept 
sharpened by rubbing on a file or piece of sandstone; 
second, a slate which should be eight inches by ten, 
having one side ruled into spaces similar to those in 
primary copy books; the first space should be two 
“spaces”? wide, for the long letters, the next should 
be one “space,” for the small letters. A convenient 
method is to break the nibs from a steel pen and to 
draw the narrow spaces with the remaining points. 
We have seen pupils, and have now in our mind’s 
eye thousands of such, who wrote a fair round hand 
at the end of the first four months in school. The 
only directions to be observed are: Do everything 
well and very slowly.—Chicago Teacher. 


Mr. A. P. SuPPLEE, superintendent of the borough 
schools, has shown us a new article in the shape of a 
chalk eraser, or blackboard rubber, for schools. The 
block portion of it consists of two parts that may be 
readily put together or taken apart by means of a 
screw, ‘The smaller portion of the block is in shape 
nearly that of a triangular prism, to which the larger 
is so adjusted that a piece of carpet or sheep pelt be- 
ing placed around the smaller block, is firmly held in 
place by drawing the screw, which acts similar to the 
common thumb screw. The chief point of value in 
it is, that when the carpet or other material used for 
a covering, is worn out, it can readily be replaced at 
the cost of the covering material only, the block por- 
tion always being good, And the first cost of this block 
is not more than that of the ordinary block now in use, 
which is entirely useless when the covering has worn 
out. This article is the invention of Mr. Supplee, 
and has been adopted by the school board of the 
schools of Hazleton.—Anthracite Record. 


A MoDEL SCHOOL IN CONNECTION WITH A TEACH- 
ERS’ INsTITUTE.—A novel feature in connection 
with the late Teachers’ Institute in Warren county, 
but a most profitable one, was the ‘“* Model Schuol.”’ 
This school was conducted by several of the teachers 
in the public schools of Warren, and the exercises ex- 
hibited were the every-day exercfSes to which the chil- 
dren were accustomed. A certain hour was set apart 
for them on the programme of the institute, and the 
teachers present attended in a body. We copy the 
following account of some of them from the published 
proceedings : 

FIRST EXERCISE. 

At 3 p. m. the teachers proceeded to room No. 6 
to see the model school as conducted by Mrs. D. B. 
Bernard. After all were seated that could be, the 
school sang * Over the Ice,’”’ a skater’s song, which 
was well rendered. ‘The first class, B, arithmetic, 
came out in fine order toa march. Questions were 
asked by numbers, the pupils answering in full, round 
voices, that were refreshing to hear. ‘Lhe recitation 
lasted twenty minutes, and the class marched back 
and took seats in fine style. The school then had 
an exercise in mental arithmetic. The next was 
geography. Owing to want of room only six pupils 
could go to the blackboard. These made a map of 
North America, while the rest of the class recited 
directions. A short time was spent in spelling the 
Here they were stopped 


names of bays, gulls, &c. 
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short for lack of time. Next marching. A com- 
pany of soldiers could not have kept better order 
and time. Next in order came grammar. This 
class was conducted as the arithmetic, by personal 
questions, the pupils answering as their numbers 
were called. After this came gymnastics for a few 
minutes, which were number one. Reading came 
next. A selection called “ Betsy and I are Out’’ was 
read, the school reading in concert at first, then 
individually, until the piece was through, The readers 
were then changed to the music readers, out of which 
the school read well several pieces of music. It was 
hard to tell which was best, the singing or reading, 
The scholars prepared for tne close of schvol, reciting 
two maxims, one which we give: ** Orderand method 
render all things easy.” ‘Lhe closing piece of music 
was entitled “Come again with singing.”’ The school 
was then dismissed; the scholars marching out as 
though they understood it. Mrs. Bernard explained 
the meaning of her signal block. The whole was 
pleasant and instructive and was enjoyed by a large 
number of teachers, who gave the best of attention. 
Although classes were passing and reciting there was 
none ot that bustle and confusion that sometimes an- 
noys youin the school room. And teachers were 
heard saying, ‘* That was nice,”’ and ** How does she 
do it ?” : 
SECOND EXERCISE. 

The model school was again held in room No. 6, 
but this time conducted by Miss Lizzie E. Dewey, 
with her pupils from No. 4. School opened by the 
song “ Little Nell.”” Reading was the first in order, 
The class read a lesson about “ The Leaf” individually 
andinconcert, This class read standing. After they 
had taken their seats,which was done nicely, the whole 
school read about “ Three little bugs in a basket,’ 
remaining seated. Miss Dewey seemed quite partic- 
ular that each final consonantshould be distinct. The 
school then had an exercise in phonetic spelling, All 
the concert exercises were spoken nearly as in one © 
voice. The next was reading music. Among the 
pieces were these, as a contrast,—‘* Sweet Hour of 
Prayer,”’ *“* Yankee Doodle.’”’ The next was a fine 
exhibition of gymnastics. After this was an exercise 
in spelling, the scholars giving the definitions, The 
teacher asked little Bright Eyes if some one was sick 
with headache what could he seni for? Bright Eyes 
said “ the doctor,”’ but the teacher thought camphor. 
Miss Dewey said that some teachers thought they 
could not have marching without instrumental music, 
but to convince them that they could she would try 
the experiment by girls and boys taking turns at 
marching. ‘This being the last, the school prepared 
to close, the boys marching out first to a lively tune 
by the teacher. One thing is certain; teachers from 
the country could see a class of scholars that had 
voices and knew how to use them. ‘Thest exercises 
were very fine, but no better than she has every day. 


DRAWING.—Many teachers have asked themselves 
the question, How can we create a greater interest 
in the subject of drawing? One of the very best 
means is to show your pupils that you are interested 
in drawing yourself, and that you place a high esti- 
mate upon it as a help in most of their other studies, 
Show to them, tod, that a knowledge of drawing will 
enable them to attain to higher positions in the me- 
chanical trades. An interest in drawing is also 
awakened by having public exhibitions of drawings at 
stated times during the session, which may be executed 
upon the slate, board or paper, or upon all of these. 
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UPERVISION.—Ict has often been said, and with 
great truthfulness, that “the most important 
branch of administration, as connected with educa- 
tion, relates to school inspection.”’ It is asserted by 
some careful observers, that the Dutch schoolmasters 
are decidedly superior to the Prussian, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous normal schools of Prussia, and the 
two or three only in Holland, and this superiority is 
attributed entirely to a better system of inspection. 
This is the basis on which the whole fabri¢ of their 
popular instruction rests. The absence of such a 
thorough supervision of schools as in maintained in 
Holland, with such admirable results, is the weakest 
part, I think, of our system. 

What is needed for all our schools, and what is 
essential totheir highest efficiency, is a constant, 
thorough, intelligent, impartial, and incependent 
supervision. Comparatively few persons possess the 
varied qualifications so indispensable to success in 
this delicate and important work. So important was 
it regarded by the distinguished author of the Dutch 
system of inspection, that-after a long life devoted to 
educational labor, he said: “Take care how you 
choose your inspectors; they are men whom you 
ought to look for with lantern in hand.” 

The great majority of school men to whom by 
statute the supervision of our schools is confided, by 
their own acknowledgment discharge this duty very 
imperfectly. There are very few men in any com- 
munity who can afford to devote the time and labor 
which this service requires. 

* A school,” says Everett, “is not a clock which 
you can wind up and then leave to go of itself.” Our 
railroads and factories require some directing, con- 
trolling and constantly supervising mind for their 
highest efficiency, and do not our schools need the 
same ? 

How to meet this great want of a proper super- 
vision of our schools is the great problem of the day. 
The more direct, frequent and constant this super- 
vision is, when wisely and judiciously exerted, the 
more successful will be the results. Hence the em- 
ployment of a person possessing the needed qualifi- 
cations, who shall devote his whole time to the schools 
of one town, is unquestionably the best thing. Next 
to this, 1s for several towns, favorably located, to 
unite in employlng such a person, who shall divide 
his time among them, and be paid proportionately 
by them according to the time and services rendered, 

Chester Advocate. 
EE ET 


DEFECTS IN SCHOOL HOUSES. 


A LADY who is serving in the office of school di- 
rector sends a private letter to the editor of this jour- 
nal, pointing out certain defects in school houses, 
and suggesting remedies forthem, We take pleasure 
in laying some extracts from it before our readers: 

“Morality ought to be a positive precept in our 
system of teaching; every obstruction to its culture 
should be banished as much as posible, and improv- 
ing work and innocent play substituted. 


** Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As, to be hated, needs only to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
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‘In schools where all classes, grades and colors 
are admitted, the children do mix with a vengeance. 
The common school houses through this county, so 
far as I know, seem calculated to facilitate improprie- 
ties among the scholars and increase the perplexity 
of the teacher. 

*« First, in some houses the deposites for wraps and 
baskets occupy spaces in a vestibule on each side of 
the entrance, separated from the main room by a 
dark partition, where the contents of the baskets be- 
come an easy prey to the unprincipled, thus creating 
disturbance among scholars from loss of dinners and 
abused clothing, and unpleasant difficulty to the 
teacher because of the required effort to correct the 
wrongs inflicted. This mistake in the building might 
be remedied by placing glass windows in the parti- 
tion on each side of the inner door. 

‘‘Everything about a school house should be so 
arranged as to promote modesty and refinement. As 
matters now stand in many places, there is much to 
disgust and debase. The good of an intellectual 
lesson given by the teacher is oftentimes more than 
counterbalanced by the bad of an immoral lesson 
arising from defects in the arrangement of buildings 
connected with school houses. 

“Fuel is scattered on the ground, or placed in 
boxes apart from the house, which makes an nn- 
pleasant inconvenience in stormy weather. 

“The public dressing-room is anywhere in the 
domain, I will give an illustration of the tendency 
of this inconvenient arrangement. One wash basin 
supplies the school needs, Children are required to 
enter school with clean hands and faces--—a good 
rule. At noon the preparation bell taps at fifteen 
minutes before the call, all run from play, best grab- 
ber gets the basin first. The fury subsides as the 
unmannerly, determined ones work off, and the 
process goes on more deliberately ; but the confusion 
does not subside. A big rough snatches a comb 
from a retiring little girl, uses it, and then pitches it to 
the owner, with, ‘ There, you may comb your head 
now,’ The child, with tearful eye, accepts the tool 
and the advice, 

“« A few weeks’ practice in this kind of scramble 
furnishes many similar lessons, which tend to blunt 
the considerate respect and propriety of manner we 
owe to one another and need to have cultivated. and 
foster the incipient inclination to improper conduct 
in the low and the vulgar. 

“‘Under these serious inconveniences and over this 
motley crowd we place our young lady teachers—as 
polar stars. Just out of college they may be, with 
diploma and certificate in hand, but too unskilled or 
too sensitive to war successfully against the vicious 
practices I have described, many of them growing 
out of defects in our school houses which ought not 
to exist, and which must be remedied before we can 
justly laud our school system as being nearly 
perfect.” 

After thus pointing out the evils arising from 
badly arranged school houses, the lady presents a 
draft of a plan of a school-house which she thinks 
would obviate much of the difficulty. This draft can- 
not be explained without a diagram, and therefore 
we omit it, simply adding our wish that a lady so 
well acquainted with schools and school architec- 
ture and so willing to perform her duty in office as 
our correspondent, could be made a member of every 
school board in the commonwealth. There is need 
for just such personal interest in the schools and such 
wide awake intelligence as is here manifested. 
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RULES FOR TOWNSHIP SCHOOLS. 


ScHoo1 directors are beginning to see that mere 
instruction in several branches of knowledge is but 
a small part of the great purpose of the common school 
system. ‘This gratifying expansion of the common 
school idea is finding expression in a higher order of 
school discipline and a more elevated moral tone in 
the rules adopted forthe government of public schools, 
As an example of the latter, we give below the rules 
recently adopted by the board of directors of West 
Hempfield township, Lancaster county. 

PUPILS. 

1. Only those persons are entitled to attend the pub- 
lic schools who have reached the age of six years, and 
whose parents or guardians are residents in the school 
districts. But when there are vacant seats in any 
school, the board may, by special vote, admit other 
pupils, on such terms as they may prescribe. 

2. Pupils are subject to the control of their teach- 
ers upon entering the rooms before the opening of 
school. They must enter and retire from the build- 
ing in an orderly and becoming manner, and at the 
end of the sessions must quietly leave the premises. 

3. Pupils are required to be cleanly in their per- 
sonal habits, and when they are received into the 
school the teacher must be informed of any physical 
weakness to which they may be subject, that it may 
be wisely regarded. 

4. Pupils are required to deport themselves in a 
proper and becoming manner toward their teacher ; 
to be kind, gentle and respectful toward each other ; 
to refrain from the use of tobacco in any form, and 
from profane, obscene or insolent !anguage, quarrel- 
ing, and all immoral conduct. Communications be- 
tween pupils during school hours, and interferences 
with others or their property, are positively pro- 
hibited. 

5. Parents, guardians, and others, when requiring 
information in relation to their children, or those in 
their care, will be courteously received ; but they will 
not be permitted to interfere with the rules or disci- 
pline of the school or to treat in a disrespectful man- 
ner any ofthe teachers. Should any difficulty occur 
in the relation of teachers to the pupils, complaint 
may be laid before the board, 

6. No parent or guardian shall be allowed to make 
complaint to any teacher nor for such cause to enter 
the school-room. 

7- Pupils will be held responsible for any injury 
done by them in any manner to the building, furni- 
ture, apparatus, books, walls, out-houses, or any 
other property belonging to the school district, and 
will be required to repair such damages, and in case 
of neglect or refusal to do so, may be suspended from 
school, 

8. Pupils are required to be constant and regular 
in their attendance, to prepare all lessons and exer- 
cises thoroughly and promptly, and provide them- 
selves with text-books required in the classes of 
which they are members, 

g. For violation of any rule, or for general disor- 
derly conduct, or for refusing to comply with any 
lawful requisition of teachers, pupils may be tem- 
porarily suspended from the schools, and for per- 
sistent and willful violation may be permanently 
dismissed, 


TEACHERS, 


1. Teachers shall punctually observe the hours 
appointed for opening and dismissing the schools, 
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and, during the time from the opening of school to 
the departure of pupils, they shall faithfully devote 
themselves to the duties of their office. 

2. It shall be the duty of each teacher to keep in 
some conspicuous place in the school-room, a card 
or programme, showing the order of all exercises for 
each day in the week, and the time for each exercise. 

3. Each teacher shall be held responsible for the 
pupil’s want of personal cleanliness, and for the un- 
seemly appearance of the school-room, and for the 
improper condition of the furniture and of the build- 
ing, within or without, each teacher, for the time 
being, having absolute control of the pupils. 

4. Teachers shall use such discipline in the schools 
as would be exercised by a kind, firm and judicious 
parent in his family; and they shall avoid corporal 
punishment when good order can be secured by 
milder measures. It is strictly enjoined upon all 
teachers in the employ of the Board to avoid all ap- 
pearance of indiscreet haste in the discipline of the 
pupils. Inthe more difficult cases that occur, they 
shall apply for advice and assistance to the Board. 

5. Each teacher shall make out and preserve a full 
and complete statement of each case in which cor- 
poral punishment shall have been inflicted by him or 
her upon any pupil, specifying name, age and grade 
of pupil, the offence charged, as also the kind and de- 
gree of punishment inflicted. This statement shall 
be returned with the regular monthly report, for ex- 
amination by the Board. 


tome Fatueati 
ome Maucatron, 
T is a common idea that children are naturally de- 
structive, and when we enter certain households 
and behold the broken toys, defaced furniture, marks 
of violence and general demoralization everywhere 
visible, we are almost tempted to put faith in the as- 
sertion. It also gains still more credence when we 
notice the painful effect of astern repression of this 
seemingly natural characteristic. There are homes 
where neatness and order reign supreme, but where 
all the joyous gayety of childhood seems crushed out 
of existence. Seeing these two extremes, parents 
usually consider that there is a necessary antagonism 
between the happiness of their children and an or- 
derly home, and compromise the matter, according to 
their various estimates of the value of each, sacrificing, 
now one and now the other, as it appears advisable. 
This, however, like all make-shifts, is unphilosoph- 
ical, and therefore unsatisfactory, for wherever a 
theory is unsound its practical working will be a 
bungle. Children, wherever they are found, possess a 
natural love of power, a desire to execute, a delightin 
producing results. This is the secret of all human 
efficiency, the motive power of labor, the soul of hu- 
man progress. The easiest and most available means 
for the young child to exercise this faculty is by what 
we call destruction, The infant probably experiences 
an intense ecstasy on finding that he has by his own 
unaided effort shivered a glass toatoms, Thesound, 
the instantaneous change from one whole into many 
fragments, and, above all, the consciousness that A¢ 
has done it, are the perfectly rational sources of hi. 
pleasure, 
Now, if parents would thoughtfully observe and 
study this characteristic in their children, and accept 
nature’s hints, so far from fretting at their supposed 
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destructiveness, they would reioice to see evidence 
of vital energy, and hasten to develop and guide it 
into usefulchannels. This is not so difficult as some 
imagine, The main thing is to recognize the desire 
of execution as a perfectly natural, legitimate and val- 
uable means to future efficiency, and then to supply 
suitable channels for its development. Let the child’s 
amusements be selected with a view to this object; 
let his toys be such as he can arrange, re-arrange, 
and take apart; let him early be taught to construct, 
and be accustomed to assist others in their various 
employments. Let the utmost sympathy be shown, 
both in his successes and his failures, and the assist- 
ance given be of such a kind as to draw forth his full 
powers, Let the various uses of objects be explained, 
and the consequences which follow their injury 
pointed out; let his natural love of beauty and sym- 
metry be appealed to, and all his tiny efforts to pro- 
duce or preserve them be warmly commended. A 
child thus trained will rarely, if ever, take pleasure 
in mere destruction, for the elements of that pleasure 
have been removed to a higher plane of action. 
Much of this line of thought is embodied in the 
Kindergarten system, which is gaining rapidly in 
favor among the friends of rational education, and 
is admirably adapted to meet the wants of the little 
ones before the time for regular instruction arrives, 
One of the chief benefits, however, which we antici- 
pate from the dissemination of Froebel’s ideas, is the 
awakened interest which must be produced in the 
minds of parents as to the principles of child-nature, 
and the instruction afforded as to the best methods of 
unfolding them. It has been truly said that “the 
exercise of power is the life-spring of happiness, and 
the degree of our happiness is commensurate with 
the amount of power in action.’”’ But power can 


only be in full exercise when used for beneficent 
ends; when employed to crush, or injure or destroy, 


it wastes itself and is spent. How momentous and 
weighty a trust, then, rests upon those who are per- 
mitted to guide so potent a force, and how important 
it is that in early life it be directed aright! He who 
takes intelligent care of a plant exercises far greater 
power than he who wantonly destroys it, and just so, 
on a higher scale, he who seeks for and cherishes the 
germs of power, efficiency and value in the young 
mind, is putting forth a much more effective power 
than he who, with stern authority, or blind indiffer- 
ence, crushes out these germs by a negative or re- 
straining process.—Ledger. 


s —_—»_—_—_————. 


CHILDREN’S RULES FOR HOME, 


1. Be careful to shut the door after you, without 
slamming it. 

2. Never shout, jump, or run in the house. 

3. Never call to persons up stairs, or in the next 
room; if you wish to speak to them go quietly where 
they are. 

4. Always speak kindly and politely tothe domes- 
tics, if you would have them do the same to you. 

5. When told to do or not do a thing by cither 
parent, never ask why you should or should not do it. 

6. Tell of your own faults and misdoings, not of 
those of your brothers and sisters. 

». Carefully clean the mud or snow off your boots 
or shoes before entering the house. 

8. Be prompt at every meal hour. 

9. Never sit down at the table or in the parlor 
with dirty hands or tumbled hair. 
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10. Never interrupt any conversation, but wait 
patiently your turn to speak, 

11, Never reserve your good manners for company, 
but be equally polite at home and abroad. 

12. Let your first, last and best confidant be your 
mother. 


THE following is an extract from a letter of John 
Adams to his wife, dated Princeton, New Jersey, 
Aug. 28, 1774. Every parent would do well to en- 
grave them on his heart : 

“The education of our children is never out of my 
mind. Train them to virtue. Habituate them to 
industry, activity, and spirit. Make them consider 
every vice as shameful and unmanly. Fire them 
with ambition to be useful. Make them disdain to 
be destitute of any useful or ornamental knowledge 
or accomplishment. Fix their ambition upon great 
and solid objects, and their contempt upon little, 
frivolous, and useless ones. Every decency, grace 
and honesty should be inculcated upon them.” 


ee 


Obituary, 


Died Jan. 4, 1876, at the home of his parents, in Wilmington, 
Delaware, Prof, Kolce Preston, in the twenty-third year of his 
age. 

Mr. Preston was graduated at Cornell University, 
N. Y., in the class of 1873, and in March, 1874, 
was elected assistant principal of the High School of 
York, Pa. This position he filled in a most accepta- 
ble manner, until failing health compelled him, in 
November last, to seek the quiet of his home. A 
speedy recovery was anticipated, but alas! how vain 
are human hopes! A slow typhoid fever ensued, 
and, after anillness of six weeks, his spirit passed to 
its God. His early education began in Lancaster 
city, where his father, Mr, Seymour Preston, was for 
a number of years in charge of the mathematical de- 
partment of the Boys’ High School. His home life 
from his earliest years was characterized by gentle- 
ness, truthfulness, and an intense devotion to parents, 
While in Lancaster, the special talent for mathemat- 
ics which characterized him in later years, already 
began to develop itself. The high estimation of his 
ability while at college may be known from the fact 
that President White of Cornell, unsolicited, gave 
him an unqualified endorsement for a professorship 
in a western college. As a teacher at York, he was 
characterized by eminent ability in his department, 
close application to his work in his chosen profes- 
sion, by his patience with pupils, and his devotion 
to all that ennobles the teachers’ profession. 

Beloved by his colleagues, pupils and many friends 
in this community, his loss from our midst is most 
deeply felt, and though thus early removed from the 
sphere of usefulness just opening before him, his 
memory will be dearly cherished by all who were 
associated with him in life, and his example of fidel- 
ity and earnestness in the performance of duty will 
never be forgotten. A most impressive memorial 
service was held in the study hall of the High School, 
on the day after the sad intelligence of his death 
was received. A very appropriate address was de- 
livered by Rev, W. H. Rice. Twenty-three persons, 
comprising members of the School Board, teachers. 
and pupils, attended in a body the funeral at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Thus has closed a brief but 
valuable life. W. H. S. 
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A NorMat Lire.—In the accompanying illustra- 
tion we have the successive stages of a well-ordered 
human life. The key-stone of the grand arch which 
those stages form is the matured man, in the perfection 
of his beauty and strength, while atthe bases we see 
respectively the childhood of infancy and the child- 
hood of old age. The nine portraits furnish faithful 
delineations of the physiognomy of one born in the 
home of iove, intelligence and temperance, at such 
periods of his life as definitely mark their passage on 
the features. Maturity being passed, the descent into 
the vale of old age is slow and grand, and the infirm 
grandsire bears witness for many years of his many 
experiences; his speech is full of counsel to the young 
and ardent. The foundation of a ripe and happy old 
age is a well-spent youth. “As yesow,so shall ye also 
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reap.” We cannot ignore the laws which govern 
human life and escape the consequences. The beau- 
tiful, successful life is that which loves the laws pre- 
scribed for our being by the Divine One, and faithfully 
practicesthem. The close of such a life is the opening 
of a new and glorified existence. All who will con- 
template this picture and the one beneath it, may do 
much toward realizing true success in their earthly 
careers; if any have misspent their time, they may 
endeavor earnestly to redeem it. All may, no matter 
what their condition, crown their lives with a measure 
of glory by bringing into exercise the better faculties 
of their nature, and by wisely employing their time. 
Propensity, habit, will at first hamper them, but it 
should be remembered that the greater the obstacles, 





the nobler the effort and the richer the rewards. 
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Portuguese Hymn. 
From “‘ Temperance Cures,” 
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1. Weep for the fall-en! hangyour heads in sorrow, And mournfully sing the requiem sad and slow. 
2. Voic-es of wailing tell of hopeless anguish, While sorrowing mothers bid usonward _ go. 

3. Hear how they bid ussound thetimely warning, While yet there is hope to shun the cup of woe. 
4. Weep for the fall-en; butamid your sorrow, For-get not the Crossthat freedom can be - stow. 
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AN ABNORMAL Lire.— How great the contrast be- 
tween these pictures! How familiar the story! It 
needs no description from the pen of the writer, for the 
pencil of the artist has done the work. ‘ Who hath 
woe ?”’ indeed! The effects of intemperance have not 
diminished aught since those early times when the wise 
man warned his people : “ Look not upon the wine.”’ 
Consider well this picture, and resolve to live as a 
human being should—not slavishly, as a victim to per- 
verted appetite; not brutally, as subject to unbridled 
passion; but soberly, honestly, religiously. Live a 

The Phrenolo: cep mone and Life Illustrated, $3.00 per an- 


num, is published by Messrs. S. R. Wells & Co., New York, to 
whom we are indebted for use of these suggestive illustrations. 





| Christian life, the best possible use of one’s earthly 
career, Perhaps it may require much self-sacrifice, 
but the discipline will refine your whole nature, and 
adapt you to far higher enjoyments than those which 
are merely physical. Do this, and you will never be 
found reeling in the street, a poor, maudlin inebriate, 
Your steadfast, virtuous career will be powerful in its 
influence on others, and may save many, even uncon- 
sciously, from the error of their ways. Beware of 
first false steps, if you would be forever pure and 
true; for such once taken, the descent into the vale of 
sin and misery, and to a degraded death may be rapid. 
Let the many examples of broken lives all around you 





strengthen your resolution to act well your part in life. 
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BooK NOTICES 


LetTers "AND SociAL Aims.—Ay Ralph Waldo 
Lmerson. r2mo. Pp.: 314. Boston: Fames R. 
Osgood & Company. 1876. Price $2.00. 
Anything from the pen of Mr. Emerson is always 

cordially welcomed by lovers of good literature. He 
is so original in thought, so apt in illustration, and 
so chaste in expression, that it is a pleasure to take 
up a book with the imprint of his master hand. 
Among the American writers in esteem abroad, none 
enjoy a higher reputation than the famous Concord 
philosopher. The contents of the present volume 
embrace Poetry and Imagination, Social Aims, Elo- 
quence, Resources, The Comic, Quotation and Orig- 
inality, Progress of Culture, Persian Poetry, Inspiia- 
tion, Greatness, and Immortality. It will be noticed 
at a glance that these are not topics to be dismissed 
with a superficial touch, but striking at the profound- 
est impulses of human thought and action. There 
are so many beautiful things scattered all through 
the volume that we hardly know what to select as a 
specimen of the rich current of truth and sparkling 
suggestion so characteristic of Emerson. Here is a 
paragraph from Social Aims: “Why have you statues 
in your hall, but to teach you that, when the door bell 
rings, you shall sit like them. ‘Eat at your table as 
you would eat at the table of the king,’ said 
Confucius. It is an excellent custom of the 
Quakers, if only for a school of manners—the 
silent prayer before meals. It has the eflect to stop 
mirth and introduce a moment of reflection. After 
the pause, all resume their usual intercourse from a 
vantage ground, What a check to the violent man- 
ners which sometimes come to the table—of wrath, 
and whining, and heat in trifles!’’ But the sketches 
abound in such gems, Every page teems with ideas 
suggestive of careful reflection, Such books are food 
for the mind. If the common reading of the Ameri- 
can people had a higher appreciation of such writers 
as Emerson and Lowell, the tone of our society would 
speedily rise above its low level of idle gossip and 
morbid sensation. If the first of our philosophic es- 
sayists needed any recommendation, we would heart- 
ily ask attention to the present valuable collection of 
elaborate and beautiful sketches. 

Turirt.—By Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self-Help” 
and “Character.” 12 mo. Cloth, $1.50. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 

Like its predecessors, by the same author, this 
work is both interesting and instructive. “ Thrift,” 
says Mr. Smiles, “is the basis of self-help and the 
foundation of much that is excellent in character.” 
Generosity, honesty, justice, self-denial and their 
opposites, avarice, injustice, fraud and selfishness 
are referred to and shown to be intimately related to 
each other. Every man in this world is bound to do 
what he can to improve his social status, to achieve 
his independence, And for this reason, therefore, man 
must spare from his means in order to be indepen- 
dent. This condition, however, can only be estab- 
lished by forethought, prudence, frugality and self- 
denial. In order to enjoy old age pleasantly and 
happily, man must prepare for it in youth and middle 

e. This brings us to the true meaning of thrift, 
which began long before money was invented. It 
began when men found it necessary to provide for 
to-morrow as well as for to-day. It means private 








as well as domestic economy, in fact, common sense 

in every-day life. The book is worthy an honored 

place in every household. 

SONGS OF THREE CENTURIES.—E£dited by Fohn 
Greenleaf Whittier. sr2mo. Pp.: 352. Boston: 
Fames R. Osgood & Company. Price, $2.00. 

It would be difficult to find a volume of 362 pages, 
containing a more choice collection of the wisest 
thoughts, the rarest fancies, and the devoutest hymns 
of the metrical authors of our later English literature. 
The plan of the work embraces three great periods. 
The first extends from Shakespeare to Milton. Here 
we find the names of Sir Walter Raleigh, Spenser, 
Ben Jonson, Robert Herrick, Herbert, Baxter, Wal- 
ler and Cowley. The second period covers the time 
from Dryden to Burns. In this are grouped such 
glorious names as those of Addison, Pope, Watts, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Rogers, and Joanna Bail- 
lie. The third period covers the years from Words- 
worth to Longfellow, The list of writers here is 
quite extended, embracing very many productions 
that are classic to the present generation. The selec- 
tions begin with the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Some familiar poems have, of course, been omitted, 
as it would be simply impossible to include in so 
small a compass the favorite pieces of every mind, 
But all found here are gems of English song, and it isa 
pleasure to turn over the pages and catch those storied 
lines that the world will not willingly let die. Much 
space is given to American authors, Although the 
poetical literature of our country hardly extends be- 
yond the present century, it is surprising how rich a 
treasury of precious thoughts is already embalmed in 
the popular heart. The editor has continually had 
in view the public taste. He has not governed his 
selections by a high literary standard in every in- 
stance, but has aimed to makeareadable book. So he 
bas avoided tedious extracts from old plays, and given 
us a pleasing variety of popular melodies and ringing 
rhymes. In short, itisa volume for ready reference, 
something to have on the sitting-room table for a 
pleasant half-hour. None of us are familiar enough 
with the happy thoughts of our master minds in the 
domain of poetic beauty, and we need to draw per- 
petual refreshment from a ready fountain. The name 
of John Greenleaf Whittier is a sufficient guarantee 
of the general excellence of the selections. 

THE FirtH READER,—JSy £, A. Sheldon, Principal 
Oswego State Normal School. Pp.: 432 New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1876. 

The work begins with selections for reading, and 
not with a department of elocution, as is usually 
found in similar advanced numbers of a reading 
series. The selections are nearly all new, many of 
them from the more recent contributions to our lit- 
erature, and others from noted French and German 
authors, In the appendix are given the elements of 
spoken English, exercises for drill in the elementary 
sounds of the language and in the more simple as 
well as in the more difficult combinations of conso- 
nants, The author strongly recommends’ short but 
frequent drill upon these sounds and combinations. 
This division of the work embraces ten brief pages, 
but it is matter carefully considered and closely 
packed, Prof. Sheldon evidently knows how to 
make a good school reader, 
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CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION.—.A Practical 
Treatise on Superintendence; Grading ; Arrang- 
ing Courses of Study; Preparation and Use of 
Blanks; Records and Reports; Examinations 
for Promotion, Etc. By William H. Payne, 
M.A., Supt. of the Public Schools of Adrian, 
Michigan. Cincinnati: Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
1876. Cloth, $1.25. 

The present work is intended as a contribution to 
the practical literature of teaching, and its scope and 
purpose are explained in the fact that it is a record 
of experience. It contains valuable chapters on the 
subjects indicated on its title page, with illustrations 
of them, and also defines the natural relations of the 
people, board, superintendent and teacher. The 
book is written from the standpoint of superinten- 
dency of such a school system as is found in our 
smaller cities, and is therefore suggestive to a large 
class, It is said to be the first and only work pub- 
lished on the art of school supervision; and from 
this fact alone it will attract attention in many quar- 
ters, both where results have shown the wisdom of 
intelligent supervision, and where the whole matter 
of school supervision seems still to be a mooted 
question. 

GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG.—A Collection of very 
Choice Songs, Duets, and Quartets, with an Ac- 
companiment for the Piano-Forte. Quarto. Pp.: 

. 292. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $2.50. 
The table of contents makes good the promise of 

the title. England must be rich, indeed, in her song 

literature if she has many that are more choice than 
the average of those contained between the covers of 
this book. We note a half dozen from the list of 


seventy-five selections found here which should, of 


themselves, render the work popular. It is a book 

to stand in the music rack, or to lie about on the 

piano or organ, The page is large, the type bold and 
clear; it is well printed and well bound; and we 
heartily commend it to our musical friends. 

GRADED LEssoNs IN ENGLISH.—By Alonzo Reed 
and Brainard Kellogg, of Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. Small Quarto. Pp.: 143. New York: 
Clark & Maynard. 1876. 

A little text-book that ‘‘means business.”’ It is an 
elementary English grammar comprising a hundred 
well-graded, practical lessons. With an open page, 
but no lack of sentences in illustration of the point 
which the “lesson” is meant to develop; with 
simple little diagrams that should tell their story at 
once to the eye of the student; with good little rules 
in punctuation as well as in technical grammar; this 
new book impresses us very favorably as one that 
will be much in favor with the little folks. 
ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIsTORY OF THE WoRLD.— 

From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Nu- 

merous Maps and Engravings. By Fohn D. 

Quackenbos. 12mo. 

Appleton & Co. 1876. 

An outline of general history, designed for use in 
the common schools. Not much space can be given 
to any one nation or era, but as each comes into 
prominence in the onward march of the centuries, the 
salient features of its history are presented, and its 
leading men named in connection with their most 
memorable achievements. Anecdotes of these distin- 
guished men are so frequent that the book is very 
readable on this account alone. Good maps and 
spirited illustrations are numerous, and, of course add 
greatly to its value as a text-book. 
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A CLAss-Book OF CHEMISTRY— On the Basis the of 
New System, By Edward 1. Youmans, M.D., 
author of “ Hand-Book of Household Science.” 
Re written and Revised, with Many New Iliustra- 
tions. Pp. 348. New York: D. Appleton & 
Ce. 1875. 

Some acquaintance with the science of chemistry 
is now required as a part of every good education, 
and Mr. Youmans’ book meets the wants of students 
in and out of school, who have not the opportunity 
or desire to pursue the subject thoroughly. It is in- 
tended as a class-book to meet the needs of the mass 
of students in our high schools who go no further 
than to study a brief text-book with perhaps a few 
simple experiments. The arrangement of the work 
is logical, the illustrations are excellent, and the type 
and make-up all that can be desired. There is an 
appendix with the French system of weights and 
measures, a pronouncing vocabulary of technical 
words and proper names and a full index. It is to 
be regretted there is not given a table of books of 
reference which, from so good an authority as the 
author, would certainly be valuable to students and 
teachers. 

First Lessons IN PuysioLocy. For Use in the 
Common Schools. By C. L. Hotze, author of 
“First Lessons in Physics.” St. Louis: Central 
Publishing Company. 1875. 

This elementary Physiology contains thirty-nine 
lessons on the structure and functions of the human 
body, which profess to present the amount of physio- 
logical science that should be taught in the public 
schools. The author omits many things—especially, 
rules of hygiene—to be found in works of this kind, + 
for the reason that “ while the teacher can easily go 
beyond the text, it is an objectionable feature in a 
school-book if pupils are obliged to skim or omit any 
part of it.” The book is well printed and illustrated, 
and contains a glossary and index, 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE SELECTION AND USE OF 
THE Microscope.—/ntended for Beginners. By 
Fohn Phin, Editor of The Technologist.’ New 
York : Industrial Publication Company. 


As a means of imparting instruction to the young, 
the microscope has become indispensable. The work 
before us gives very complete directions for the man- 
agement of the microscope, and for collecting objects, 
preparing them for examination, and preserving and 
mounting them. Simple rules are given so plainly 
that much pleasure and instruction can be obtained 
from the use of the ordinary instrument. 


BRAINARD’s MusICAL WoRLD.—The January 
number of this popular musical monthly begins its 
thirteenth yearly volume. The J/usical World is not 
only the oldest and largest musical monthly in the 
country, but it is much the best, cheapest and most 
popular. Each number contains thirty-six pages of 
the choicest new music, both vocal and instrumental, 
and original, interesting and instructive musical read- 
ing matter, edited by Karl Merz, the well-known 
musical‘writer. The publishers have reduced the 
price to $1.50 per annum, post-paid, and give each 
subscriber either a copy of Karl Merz’s ‘* Musical 
Hints for the Million,” a book of 216 pages in- 
valuable to any one interested in music, or two por- 
traits of musical celebrities, which can be selected 
from a list of forty-eight. A valuable list of premi- 
ums is also offered for clubs.” Send 15 cents to S. 
Brainard’s Sons, Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio, for 
specimen copy. 
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the Wool intolerably dusty ? 





Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, | 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


“Tue Best Practica, ENGiisn DicTiIoNaRy 
EXTANT.” —London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 

“ Every farmer shvuld give his sons two or three square 
rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of which they 


ERASER “CATECHISM.” 


Have you ever seen a perfect Eraser? Haveyou 


tried the “* Magic ?”” The “ Improved Magic?” The 
‘“‘ Triangular ?”? The “ Reversible ?” 
mon School ?” 
mon Wool ?” 

tory ? 
** Reversible” get loose? 


The “Com- 

The “Higgins?” The “Com- 
Have you found any of them satisfac- 
Don’t the handles of the ‘Adjustable’ and 
Don’t the carpet gather 
dust when new, and wear smooth when old? Isnot 
Have you become en- 
tirely disgusted ? Are you willing to try another? 
Something new? cleanly? cheap? durable? Did 
you ever see an Eraser with a surface near % inch 
in thickness, made of hair and wool in such propor- 
tion that it will neither wear smooth or get dusty ? 
An Eraser lighter than any other ? cheaper than any 
other ? cleaner than other? Inshort, did you ever 
see the JAPANESE ERASER? If not, don’t you 
want to? Don’t you want to try one? If you do, 
won’t you send us 25 cents fora sample? Price, 
$2.50 per doz, Respectfully, 


HADLEY BROTHERS & KANE, 


School Furnishers, 
63 & 65 Washington St., Chicago. 


School Music Books. 


National Hymn and Tune Book, 40c. 
opening and closing schools. 

River of Life. 35¢e. Juvenile Sacred Music. 

Hour of Singing. $100. For High Schools. 

Choice Trios. 81.00. For High Schools and Semi 
naries. 


Deems Solfeggi. 75¢. High Schools and Seminaries. 





For 


Geeneem, $1.00. For Boys Schools, High Schools, 
Colleges. 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 1, 35c. For 
Primary Schools. 

Am. School Musie Reader, Vol. 2. 50e. For 
Grammar Schools. 

Am. School Music Reader, Vol. 3. 50c. For 


| Grammar and High Schools. 
" Cheerful Voices. 50c. 
oongs 

Sold by all the Principal Music Dealers. 
retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 0O.. CHAS, H. DITS 
711 BRoapway, 


Boston. 
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Sent pest-free, for 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL 


ELOCUTION AND QRATORY, 


1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Designed to meet the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 





may buy it. Every mechanic should put a receiving box in 
some con -picuous place in the house, to catch the stray pen- | 
nies for the like purpose. 
Lay it upon your table by the side of the Bible—it is a bet- 
ter expounder than many which claim to be expounders. 
It is a great labor-saver; it has saved us time enough in 
one year’s use to pay for itself; and that must be deemed | 
property which will clear itself once a year. If you | 
ve any doubt about the precise meaning of the word 
clear, in the last sentence, look at Webster's ino definitions 
of the v. t.”— Mass. Life Boat 
&"Recently added four pages of COLORED IL- 
LUSTRATIONS engraved expressly for the work at 
large expense, Sold by all Booksellers. 


Mr. H. L. Atkinson says “ Tyrone directors and | 
teachers read and study Zhe School Yourna/. 





frequently meet with the teachers in their weekly meetings, 
where the examination questions and articles relating to our | 
work are thoroughly reviewed.”” 


‘The directors | 


ers, Business Men, and all classes of advanced Students. At- 
| tention to Conversation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal Cul- 
j ture, aetine and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. Grants 

Diplom as oth sexes admitted. Next term opens Mon- 
day, February 14. Send for catalogue. 


J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Containing a Play, a Charade, a Play for Little Folks, a Pan- 

| tomime, Jarley’s Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and 

Amusement, Optical Delusions, Mystery of Table Raising, 

Acting Rhymes, Seeing through your hand, etc., etc. The 

above will = sent by mail, on receipt of two three cent stamps, 
y HAPPY — COMPANY, Publishers. 

No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 
Catalogue of Books, Plays, Tableaux, Colored Fire, etc., 
| sent on receipt of a stamp. 
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